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From daily commutes on the information highway to weekend joy rides 
on the World Wide Web, nothing drives today’s technology like OO&E electricity. 



electric services 


Power at the speed of life. 



^^fefcome to 



Oklahoma. 

When ii came to choosing a location for a major new customer service center, America Online 
recently chose Oklahoma City, Oklahoma* 

Because AOL-like many of America’s leading businesses-has discovered Oklahoma offers a whole 
host of attractive reasons for business location. Everything from one of America’s most productive work 
forces and cost-efficient transportation networks to a money-back guarantee that gives qualified 
companies quarterly cash payments equal to as much as 5 % of their Oklahoma payroll. 

Which is why not only America Online, but Southwest Airlines, Staples Direct, Whirlpool and a 
rapidly growing number of other companies are locating new facilities in Oklahoma. 

Want to see what Oklahoma offers your company? 

Contact John Reid at the Oklahoma Department of Commerce at 1-800-588-5959 or by E*mail at: 
jrokla@aolxom. Or stop by for a visit on our homepage at: http://www.odoc.state.oLus. 

And log on to a very profitable future. 



Oklahoma 

The State Of American Business 




ia a place where Indians powwoWf 
and haHerinas piroueUe. 
where the old west meets the new 


in our musiCf art and etdture. 


^ place as uptown 

as it is down home. 


where you can rope a rodeo hoedownp 
or catch a concert on the river 


A place of art and architecture, 
where Broadway starSt 

and symphonies shine* 

And Indian artists still mold our native pride 


ft% all here* 


In a place as diverse and heautiful 
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as the heritage it embraces. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 18 

Shunning luxury and technology is almost un* 
patriotic in the U.S., but in voluntary simplic- 
ity Oklahomans Amish have found the most 
American of pleasures: community. 

By Ralph Marsh 


OSAGE SCRIBE 34 

Author John Joseph Mathews was courted by 
the world’s intellectual elite; he chose to live 
among the people of Pawhuska. 

By Michael Vaught 


THE OKT READER I 

Summer fiction with an Okie flair. By John Jo- 
seph Mathews, Betty Selakovich Casey, ami 
Eamie Mofitgomery 


ON THE AUCTION BLOCK 38 

Robert O. Burbridge’s world was inventions 
and business“until he discovered art* Now the 
sale of his treasures will go to make Oklahoma 
City a model community* By Lisa Nevard 


POND COUNTRY 46 

With 250^000 ponds within its borders (and 
more on the way}* Oklahomans new motto 
could soon be, “For every house-— a pond.^ 

By Maura McDermott 


DEPARTMEMTS 

ONE ON ONE 
LETTERS 

MARKET PLACE Eiiu de Han^est 
ACROSS THE RANGE 
PORTFOLIO Mr. Golf 
GOOD EATS Dhting Alfresco 

CALENDAR 


Cover: Amish children in Clarita; photograph 
by Dave Crenshaw. This page: Morning on the 
Gebhart pond outside Stillwater. 





* It s aot like any museum IVe ever seen! We can 

* touch & play and imagine life in a child-size town! 

* Come and experience it for yourself! 
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!7H HIGHWAY 9 W 
SEMINOLE OK 
(405) 382-0950 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 


HOURS OPEN: 
TUES-SAT 1 0-5, 
SUNDAY 1-5 
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OKLAHOMA II 

Photographer David PitzgcTald has produced a sequel to his 
stunning OKLAHOMA book. Includes 144 pages of 
unsurpassed scenic views of our state and its landmarks. 
Coffee table size, $40,00 

OKLAHOMA 1997 CALENDAR 

David Fitzgerald's new calendar for 1997 features even more 
wonderful photography from around the state. 
l3"xU" $10.95 
Order both and save! $47.00 


OKLAHOMA II 

DAVID FIT2CERALD 


1997 NATIVE 
AMERICAN ART 
CALENDAR 

Featuring — *‘Doc” Tate 
Nevaquaya, Harvey Pratt, 
Merlin Little Thunder, 
Dana Tiger, Vanessa 
Jennings, and many more 
Native American Artists. 
I4"xir' $12.95 



THE OFFICIAL 1997 
TWISTER ^ CALENDAR 

Dramatic photographs, 
scenes from the hit movie, 
and fascinating historical 
details about tornadoes. 
Explanations of storms, 
tornadoes, hail and 
lightening — great for 
teachers and weather 
enthusiasts. Produced by 
the Oklahoma 
Climatological Survey, 
ir X 11" $11.95 



February i997 


WILD AND SCENIC 

OKLAHOMA 

CALENDAR 

by Michael Hardeman 
A frequent contributor to 
Today. Photos 
of Red Rock Canyon, the 
Kiamidii and Winding 
Stair mountains, and 
many other beautiful 
locations across the state, 
12" X 12'" $9.95 
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DREAlUICATCHEfi 

As legend has it, when 
placed at the head of one’s 
bedj bad dreajns are caught 
ajid held in the webbing 
while good dreams spiral 
back to the dreamer. 
Handmade with aU natural 
materials by Oklahoma 
Native American artists. 

6” tall $19.95 


ROUTE 6S LANDMARK 
SERIES T-SHIRTS 

100% heavyweight cotton with two- 
color print on the back and Rt. 66 logo 
on the front. 

— Round Bam in Arcadia. 

— Blue Whale in Catoosa. 

S-XL $12; XXL $13.50 


ROUTE 66: 

THE MOTHER ROAD 

This definitive anthology by Tulsan 
Michael Walih is loaded with 
photographs and lore. 

HB $35.00; PB $19.95 

ROUTE 66 POSTCARDS 

by Michael & Sttzanae Fitzgerald 
WflWfs, 30 Classic postcards from the 
golden era of America’s past. 

PB $8.95 


A VERY SMALL FARM 

by William Paul Winchester 
An eloquent doth-bound 
journal spanning two years of 
daily life on the author's 
Collinsville farm. 

$17.95 



OKLAHOMA 

VIDEO 

This wonderful video 
was produced by the 
Oklahoma Heritage 
Association in 
cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation 
DepartmenL The film 
traces the history of the 
state and contains 
fascinating historicaJ 
information about the 
people, places, and 
events that have helped 
to define our state. 

60 minutes, $14.95 


An Oklahoma holiday 
tradition for 60 years, a 
cross between a praline and 
a divinity, stuffed with 
Oklahoma pecans. Also 
available: the 1992 
Okkhonm Today issue with 
the recipe and a story about 
the candy. 

13 OK. candy $14.00, 

With issue $16.00 




10% Bonus Offer: Purchase a 
personal or gift subscription and 
take 10% off your product order; 

Note: Products and subscriptions 
must be ordered at the same time 
to qualify for the discount. 


OKIAHOMA 

TOW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


Use the enclosed order form or for faster service, call us with credit 

OKLAHOMA TODAY card orders at (405) 521-2496 or (SOO) 777-1793. 

1 " 8 0 0 - 7 7 7 - 1 7 9 3 
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Lost Treasure 


I T WAS THE KIND OF FIND EDITORS DREAM ABOUT: A LONG LOST, 
unpublished manuscript by a great American author. In this case, Oklahoma's 
own John Joseph Mathews, the Oxford-educated scientist and poet who grew 
up in Osage County and who over the course of his life wrote historic novels about 
the Osage Nation that rival Michener's for detail and breadth. 

And it was all in a box, 

Debbie Miles' box, to be exact. 

A family friend of Mathews’ sister Lillian, Miles was introduced to John Joseph’s 
writing in 1973 on her wedding day, when she received an autographed copy of 
The Osages from the man himself. “I’m interested in Indian history,” explains Miles, 
so she immediately appreciated the unexpected wedding gift. 

In the years that followed, Miles came to regard Lillian as an adopted grandma 
and to gain an even greater appreciation for the talent of Lillian’s brother. When 
the possessions of the late author were put up for sale after his wife’s death, Miles 
attended both the garage sale and auction in Pawhuska, Her best purchase? An 
old footlocker with the name of her husband’s uncle on it. Miles bought the foot- 
locker for the name (seems the uncle once rented one of Mathews’ old houses and 

left it behind), but she treasures more what she 

found inside: two typewritten short stories by 
Mathews, personal letters, and a stack of old 
magazines with articles by Mathews, “It had a 
little bit of everything in it,” says Miles. “I gave 
the trunk back to my husband’s uncle, but I 
kept all that was inside,” 

The existence of the manuscripts might have 
remained known only to Miles and her family, 
however, had fate not stepped in. This past 
year. Miles took a job at Osage Hills State Park 
just north of Pawhuska, where OKT contrib- 
uting writer Michael Vaught is also employed. 
The two got to talking one day and learned 
about their mutual admiration of Mathews; 
Vaught casually mentioned that he was writ- 
ing an article about the famous author for 
Oklahoma Today. “I told him,” recalls Miles, “ T have something I’ll let you see,’ ” 
She brought her box of memorabilia to work. Vaught’s response when he saw 
the old manuscripts? “He took one look and said he needed to call someone,” says 
Miles with a chuckle. 

That someone was Oklahoma Todayy and the shrieks of joy that greeted his news 
probably reverberated all the way from our Oklahoma City offices to the wilds of 
Osage County, It took some cajoling, but Miles agreed to let the manuscripts and 
memorabilia briefly leave her possession (under OKT escort) so that we could share 
them with you, our readers. 

Thanks to Miles’ generosity (and Vaught’s alertness), John Joseph Mathews’ short 
story “Singers to the Moon” is showcased in The OKT Summer Reader, We also 
like to think that somev/here Mathews is having a good chuckle over the whole epi- 
sode. 

— Jeanne M, Devlin 





John Joseph Mathews 


Delicious 

Scents 



, , » From our Harvest Collection 
of delightful, mouthwatering, 
extra-scented candles 

Keepsake* Candles 

Mon-Fri 9 am-5:30 pm 
Sat 10 am-5 pm ♦ Sun 1 pm-5 pm 
Iwo Miles West Of Bartlesville 
On US Hw> 60 * (918) 336MI351 



Featuring Only 
Old^oma Artists 

Wed.-Sat. 10-3 
and by appointment 
113 E. Broadway 
Drumright, Okla. 

(918) 352-3313 
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GREER COUNTS MUSEUM 



Old Greer 

GREER HOMBRES 


This photograph {April, 1996) was 
taken about 1915 at the natural bridge 
near Vinson, The foreman at left is John 
Henry Francis, My great-grandfa- 
ther Jack always said he'd lived in two 
states, two territories, two counties, and 
two houses — yet never moved. 

Kay Adams 
Vinson 


TAKING EXCEPTION 

I must take exception to the letter at- 
tributing taunting to Thomas and 
McDonald, I don't ever recall seeing any 
taunting by any 0,U. player of that era- I 
did see scores run up, in spite of heavy 
substitutions, by the third, fourth, and 
fifth strings, i.e, Sherrod, DePue, et at. 

There were some magnificent scores by 
these guys, and there was magnificent help 
by many, many unsung football heroes, 1 
have always felt that 1 was indeed lucky to 
be at O.U, during this era and to have the 
opportunity to know many of the players 
over several class years. 

Besides, the writer of the letter must 
have been a child when McDonald and 
bunch were playing unless his graduation 
date was wrong (or he took even longer to 
graduate than I did), 

David Byers 
Oklahoma City 

T-U-, OSU, O-U- 

When the November issue of your 


magazine arrived at my home, I was de- 
lighted, of course, to read about the his- 
tory and development of the football pro- 
gran^ at 0,U. Afterwards, 1 read your edi- 
torial, “Equal Time,"’ and contemplated 
what a subdued experience it must be for 
graduates of OSU, tike yourself, to partici- 
pate in such a focus on the cross-state ri- 
val, I really take my hat off to you and 
your colleagues from OSU in maintaining 
your balance and objectivity, 

A little history about the impact of 0,U, 
football on my family: After the arrival of 
Bud Wilkinson and the emerging success 
of his teams, which included consistent 
victories over not only the University of 
Texas but also Oklahoma A&M, my dad 
(a Tulsa native and T,U, graduate) found 
his loyalty to the Aggies began to dimin- 
ish, And so did mine, I began to look 
forward with more interest to attending 
school in Norman, 

I retain an affinity for OSU. First of all, 
I do care about OSU’s dominance in All- 
Sports titles over 0,U, It did not go un- 


rwwwwwwwwm wwww 

Indian Summer 
estival ’96 

September 13-14 -15 
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^aniesvUk 
Community Center 
^artks’vUk, Of^iahoma 

Indian Fine Ait Juried Exhibition 
■ Lacrosse Tournament * Powwow 
* Indian Games * Storytelling 
* Gospel Sing and Fasluon Show 
Demonstration of Indian Ar^Craf Is 
* Traders and Vendors * Indian Food 
Many Other Interesting and Fun 
Activities throughout the Area 

For litfonnation Call; {BOO) 61S-27S7 
Or Write To: 

Indian Summer Festival 
Box 1027 

Bartte9vUle,OK 74005 




Fromm Moment You Arrive, 
Impeccabu Personal Service Is Our Mission. 



adam's moRk 

the hotel of tolsa 


Adam's Mark Hotel is 
diligeni about every 
detail. Whether coordinating 
a national convention or a 
romantic gela\s'ay, we are ded- 
icated to providing the highest 
level of hospiialit)^ available. 

We are the largest con- 
vention tmiel in 
Okiahoma, Adam's Mark is 
the perfect choice for any 
meeting with over 38,000 
square feel of space fKitiiring 
two elegant ballrooms 
accommodating up to 1,400 guests. 


Surround yourseif in luxury. Enjoy spacious 
guest rooms, indoor/ouidoor pool, fitness center 
and superb dining in our elegant Bravo! Ristoranle 
or Tiffany Rose Lounge. 


Adam’s Mark Tilsa, Oklahoma’s Most Complete Co^’VENT]Olv Hotel. 

UK) Ewr 2sd Strect • Tira, OK 74103 • 918-382-9000 • 800-444-ADAM 
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noticed to me that if one took away the O.U 
football team, there were plenty of basket- 
ball, wrestling, track and field, baseball, and 
tennis events where 0*U. simply was out of 
its class when competing with OSU, 

And I have really felt sorry for OSU’s ef- 
forts to upend 0,U, in football over the last 
thirty-five years. So many times the Cow- 
boys would get so close—but come away 
empty. As I picked up the Sunday edition 
of the New York Times one morning last 
fall, I looked with interest to see what had 
happened to O.U* on game day. I must tell 
you, I didn’t know they were playing OSU. 

As I scanned the sports pages, buried 
deep in the column “Around the Nation’’ 
at the bottom of the page under the head- 
ing “In Other Games” was this announce- 
ment: “Oklahoma State (3-7, 2-4 Big 
Eight) beat Oklahoma (5-4- i, 2-4) for the 
first time since 1976, using a strong defen- 
sive performance and one big play on of- 
fense to win 12-0 in Norman.” 

So much for the halcyon days of Sooner 
football, insofar as the New York Times is 


concerned. And 1 thought about you, 
Jeanne. And 1 wondered if you might 
have been at Owen Field yesterday for the 
second time in your life. What a thrill for 
all your long-suffering Cowboy fans! 

Robert P* Bowles 
New York City 
/ did not experience it ftrsthandj but 
bemgaloya! OSU fan, /, of course, believe 
the win is a harbinger of the future. 

O.U. VS ou 

I was just looking through a stack of 
old magazines when I ran across the No- 
vember 1995 issue. I then read your col- 
umn, “Equal Time.” This touched on 
such an important theme that I had to sit 
at my computer and write you this in- 
stant. 

The way so many OSU fans refuse to 
support O.U, in its out-of-state games 
has always rankled. My youngest son 
once attended a game at Lewis Field only 
to hear all the OSU fans cheer when it was 
announced over the PA system that 0,U. 


had just been defeated. He said he imme- 
diately lost all respect for OSU, Consid- 
ering your professed loyalty to OSU, I 
hesitate to describe it as meanness of 
spirit, but there is definitely something 
lacking at OSU for this to have occurred. 

My father was from Kentucky. When 
he came to Oklahoma, he came under the 
wonderful spell of O.U. football. He died 
in 1953 just a week after O.U. defeated 
Texas. That victory over Texas brightened 
his last few days— he died a more happy 
man. There is no magic on earth like the 
magic of O.U. football. My father and I 
felt that magic before the term “O.U, 
magic” was coined. 

One last point. Why do you use peri- 
ods in writing 0,U. and not OSU? 

John R, Landrum, D.D.S, 
Shawnee 

According to The Chicago Manual of 
Style, which OKT follows, an acronym of 
less than three letters includes periods. (We 
must confess that rule never bothers us ex- 
cept when applied to O. UJ 


The Oklahoma City Memorial Issue 


9;02 


This aitically acclaimed 116-page 
edition summarizes the events of 
April 19, 1995, and pays tribute to 
the victims of the explosion. 
Sensitive photo and story 
selections make it an appropriate 
teaching tool for all ages. 

In addition to famous and 
previously unseen photographs, 
the issue contains 168 victim 
memorials with photographs, 
transcripts from the prayer 
service, eulogies by President 
Clinton and Governor Keating, 
speeches, proclamations, and 
^ resolutions from the days and 
months following the disaster. 


A very limited number of hardcover issues will be available 
on November 1 5th, Order now to reserve your copy. 


19 . 
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Memorial Issue — $5.00 + $.50 S&H per copy 
Hardcover — $25.00 + $2.50 S&H per copy 
Use the order form in the back of the issue, or call us with your credit card order. 
(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793 

A portion oF the proceeds tram each issue sold goes to the Governors Victim end Family Relief Fund 


DENTAL CARE 

Twelve Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 



W ^ 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC. OK 73103 
405-232-0303 

I COMPREHENSIVE I 
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FROM THE VINE 

Keepsake Candles* 
Harvest CoUection 
turns icons from the 
garden^ — pumpkins* 
strawberries, tomatoes, 
grapes — into refillable 
candles that smell like 
the fruit or produce 
that inspired them. 
Concord grape, 

4"x3 1/2“', $12. 


SWEET 

(SMELLING) 

STRAWBERRIES 

Alice Ririe made her 
first candles for a 
church bazaar in 1969, 
never dreaming they 
would form the roots 
of a company that now 
sells 13 0,000 -plus 
handmade candles a 
year. (She started in 
her kitchen, moved to 
the garage, and now 
operates in an old 
gym.) Strawberries, 
$12-$ 16. 


Photography by Fitzgerald Associates 


The sweet smells, 
colors, and shapes of 
the garden inspire 
a crop of Oklahoma 
candles. 


ORNAMENTAL GRAPES 

Candles are Alice and Katherine Ririe*s specialty, 
but the mother-daughter team couldn*t resist 
fashioning wax into this duster of grapes suitable 
for the neck of a good bottle of wine. Keepsake 
Candles, $3.50. 
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ONE HOT TOMATO 

For gardeners who each summer lose 
tomatoes to hornworms, a tomato that 
will never disappoint. (A thick shell is 
filled with softer wax that can be 
replaced as it burns.) Keepsake Candles> 
Rt. 3, Box 8970, Bartlesville, OK 74003. 
$6$ 16. 


THE GREAT 
PUMPKIN 

The idea for a line of 
garden variety candles 
came from a pumpkin 
the Riries made for 
Halloween and 
Thanksgiving. The 
pumpkin patch led to a 
full garden, and the rest, 
as they say, is history. 
Pumpkins, 

$6-Sl6. 


WALL FRUIT 

Though the Riries 
(mother Alice and 
daughter Katherine) 
concentrate on 
candles (their shop is 
a candle lover *s 
paradise with candle 
fixings, supplies, and 
creations from around 
the world), occasion- 
ally they break rank: 
Wall hangers, 

$3.50 each. 


LEND ME YOUR EAR 

No one can dispute how 
sweet a com patch smells 
in the early morning, but 
corn as a scent? Well, yes. 
One ear, 5" x 3 1/2", 
$16.(918) 336-0351. 


FLAME THROWERS 

Keepsake Candles, 
located in the Osage 
hills west of 
Bartlesville, gives free 
tours weekdays at 1 1 
a.m., I p.ra., and 3 p.m. 
Red pepper, apple, and 
pear candles, $12-$ 16. 
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FLYING 

THE 

FRIENDLY 

OKLAHOMA 

SKIES 

Oklahomans butterfly 
population can be divided into 
Hvo groups: residems and 
visitors. Those that call the state 
home are most commonly seen in 
gardens — particularly gardens 
like the OKC Zoo^s that are 
designed to attract butterflies. 

The visiting butterflies are 
usually just on their way 
somewhere else — most often 
Mexico in the fall or parts north 
in the spring. 

Among the most likely to be 
spotted in our skies: 

* Monarch butterflies^ which 
migrate through Oklahoma in 
the fall on their way to Mexico, 
(h isn’t unusual on a fall 
afternoon to look up at the sky 
and see himdreds of monarchs 
flying overhead.) 

■ Cabbage white butterfly^ so 
named for its tendency to light 
in vegetable gardens and 
cabbage fields throughout 
North Americat the Hawaiian 
[slandst Eurasiat and^ yeSt 
Oklahoma. 

■ Viceroy butterfly t which cdri 

look like a monarch and act 
like a monarcht which 

usually gives itself away by its 
preference for marshes, 
rneadowSt and riverbeds. 

* Painted lady butterfly, which 
in most parts of the United 
States is a migratory spec iest 
but which actually resides 
year-round in Oklahoma, h 
too likes flowery meadows and 
parks. 

■ Giant swallowtail butterfly, 
which with a wing-span of five 
inches qualifies as one of the 
largest species of butterflies in 
Oktakoma — and North 
America. (The name comes 
from the long tail on the 
butterfly's legs.) 

* Coral hairstreak, common 
white, and silvery blue 
butterflies, all three species of 
which are native to Oklahoma 
and be seen hovering 
wherever lavishly colored 
fragrant blooms abound. 



LOOK, UP IN THE SKY— 
IT’S A BUTTERFLY! 

THE OKLAHOMA CITY ZOO OPENS A BUTTERFLY GARDEN. 

I T IS THE MOST ELUSIVE OF GARDEN CROPS, JUST IMAGINE 
tilling a 20,000“Square-foot plot knowing full well the harvest will eventu^ 
ally just blow away on the Oklahoma wind, Hmmm, Maybe growing 
butterflies isnT so different from other native crops after all. 

What is known is that after this summer, the Oklahoma City Zoo's horti- 
culturists will probably be experts on the dos and donTs of butterfly gardens. 
The zoo opened a 20 ,00 0-square- foot butterfly garden July 19 at the site of 
the old gorilla building; the zoo expects the carefully designed area to house — 
permanently or temporarily — some 19,000 butterfly species that either call 
Oklahoma home or pass through each year . *T can't think of anything more 
delightful than watching butterflies flutter from flower to flower,” said Pearl 
Pearson, horticulture curator for the zoo. 

The zoo's mission for the garden, however, is about more than pleasing 
the eye. Butterflies, like songbirds and other species, are decreasing in num- 
bers as the habitat necessary for their survival decreases, “It's real impor- 
tant,” acknowledged, Pearson, “to have a place for them to go,” 

To accommodate butterflies at the zoo, horticulturists built a puddling pool 
to serve as a water source for butterflies and planted a mixture of more than 
15,000 perennials and annuals (SO percent of which zoo staff grew them- 
selves), Among the plants are host plants on which larva feed such as rue, 
fennel, and parsley as well as verbena and hollyhocks, coreopsis and asters, 
phlox and lantana that produce the 
nectar which sustains adult butter- 
flies. Because most butterflies 
don't migrate south in the winter, 
the garden has pussy willow, hon- 
eysuckle, rose of Sharon, and 
viburnum to provide protection 
from the harsh chill of Oklahoma 
winds and the nectar that might 
otherwise be in short supply. 

Roughly one- third of the butter- 
fly garden is a careful reproduction 
of the Tallgrass Prairie in north- 
eastern Oklahoma, which provides the brilliantly colored prairie coneflow- 
ers, Indian blanket, switch grass, and big blue stem grass butterflies naturally 
flock to, “There is definitely a conservation message here,” said Pearson, 
“The destruction of native habitats leads to the demise of native butterflies. 
It's a reminder that we need to protect what we already have — our own natu- 
ral habitats.” 

The zoo’s garden grows right up to a sidewalk so visitors can have a front 
row seat from which to watch the butterflies in their natural habitat, “That's 
part of the adventuret" said Tara Henson, public relations coordinator for 

The monarch fDanaus plexippus) butterfly cart be seen over Oklahoma in the fall 


THE ZOO^S GARDEN 
GROWS RIGHT UP TO 
A SIDEWALK SO 
VISITORS CAN HAVE A 
FRONT ROW SEAT 
FROM WHICH TO 
WATCH THE 
BUTTERFLIES IN THEIR 
NATURAL HABITAT. 
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R E LINtKEY 



Tulsa Creek Indian Community 

Trading R)st 

SMOKE & GIFT SHOP 

Beautiful Handcrafted Jewelry 
Pendleton Blankets 
Indian Print T-Shirts 
'96 American Indian Calendars 
Music and Language Cassettes 
A Variety of Bingo Supplies 
Competitive Prices on All Major 
and Generic Brand Cigarettes 



81st and Riverside Dn, Tulsa 
(918) 298^912/(918) 298-4226 
Walk in hours: M-S 8am-6pm 
Drive Thru: M-S Sam-Tpin 


Sun: 9ani'5pm 




The 

Heanland Afghan 


50^ X 70^ 


Available in Cranbefryt Hunter 
and Navy To order ser>d $40 plus $4 
S&H to Sunnyfane United MetfxKlist 
Qiufch, 2020 Sunnyfane Del City, OK 
73115, or feel free to call or stop fcy from 
9 to 4, Monday through Friday 

(405} 677 3347 

Proceeas to deftefrt crit/fcri rnfftfsir/es. 
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This is the back of the \ 

whale shirk The Route 66 \ 

emblem appears on front. \ 

These stylish 100% cotton 
T-shirts, designed exclusively 
for Oklahoma Today, are 
available in adult sizes S-XXL 
(terra cotta L-XXL only). 

Please add $1.50 for XXL. 


Sage Oklahoma $10 

Terra Cotta Oklahoma .. $14 

Wildflo\ver $15 

Save the Whale $12 


Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


HOW DO 
MY 

BUTTERRIES 

GROW 

Colorful blooms can make a garden 

a visual delight, but they'll also attract 

butterflies. The best way to ensure a 

bountiful butterfly garden? 

• Choose a site with plenty of 
sunlight for the flowers to bloom 
and grow. 

• Test your soil every three to four 
years ( Oklahoma State extension 
service provides soil tests for a small 
fee). 

• Use colorful flowers and lots of 
them — butterflies aren't attracted 
to dull hues. 

• Keep in mind the many phases of a 
butterfly's life. Incorporate both 
host plants (milkweed. Queen 
Anne's lace, hyacinth bean) for 
caterpillars and nectar plants 
(coneflowers, dianthus, daisies) for 
adult butterflies. 

• Avoid excessive walking and 
working in the garden when foliage 
and soil are wet. 

• Don't ignore the winter when it is 
important for butterflies to have 
shelter from the cold and wind 
(especially on the north and west 
sides of the garden). 

• Use ladybugs to control aphids and 
a hard blast of water to slow down 
spider mites: use pesticides 
reluctantly. (Always remove 
infected plants from your garden.) 

• Install feeding stations containing 
overripe fruit as a secondary food 
source for butterflies. 



Western black butterfly. 

the zoo. Elaborate graphics and plant identi- 
fication labels show visitors how they can cre- 
ate butterfly gardens at home and lead folks 
through the steps of metamorphosing insects. 
“What makes this so unique,” said Pearson, “is 
that it is a good combination of plant and ani- 
mal exhibits.” 

The primary function of adult butterflies is 
to find a mate and reproduce. Average life 
span of a butterfly? Just two to four weeks. 
Given this, the best time to see butterflies at 
work and play, according to Pearson, is early 
spring to late fall. At this time, butterflies 
emerge from the cocoon as adult butterflies, 
and monarchs make their long migration to 
Mexico for the winter. “This will be a great 
place,” Henson said, “for them to stop and 
refuel, so to speak.” 

The zoo is located at 2101 N.E. 50th just south 
of Remington Park. It is open daily 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. through September, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Octo- 
ber through March (closed Christmas and New 
Year's Day), Admission is $4 for ages twelve and 
older, $2 for children eleven and younger and 
seniors, and free for children under age three. For 
more information, call (405) 424-3344. 

— LN. 
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THE SPORT OF KINGS 

NORMAN HOSTS POLO'S SILVER CUP TOURNEY. 

F or the last two years, the broad acres polo clu b of norman 

has quietly hosted one of the most prestigious tournaments in the sport of polo: 
The Silver Cup Tournament. Founded in 1900, it is the oldest polo tournament being 
played in the United States today. “I equate this to having a pro golf tournament 
stop at your country club,” said Broad Acres Polo Club manager Daren Livingston. 
“For polo players, it's equivalent to a PGA Tour.” 

Norman won the right to host the tournament by outbidding other member clubs 
of the United States Polo Association, But it doesn’t hurt that the Broad Acres field — 
built on soft sand deposited through the centuries by the nearby Canadian River^ — 
is considered one of the finest in the country, according to player and club member 
Gary Nix. 

The tournament will feature competitive 20-goal play, the third-highest level of 
polo in the world. Thus far, it has tempted some of Hollywood's polo enthusiasts 
to Sooner country — Wiltiam Devane of “Knot's Landing” will emcee the games^ — 
as well as some of the best polo athletes in the world. Among them: Andy and Billy 
Busch of St, Louis (considered by many to be the best players in the world) as well as 
Joe Wayne Barry, son of Riture USPA Hall of Famer Joe Barry. Local talent will in- 
clude twenty- seven -year-old Sunny Hale, currently the top 4-goal woman player in 
the world, the 1995 Woman Player of the Year, and the first woman to win the U.S. 
Open, a primarily male-dominated tournament. 

Hale will join her Bob Moore Cadillac teammates Ted Moore of Oklahoma, Luis 
Lalor of Argentina, and Peter Orth wine of Greenwich, Connecticut, in battling the 
heavy favorites' — the Buschs' Grant's Farm/Bud Light team. “It's a big tournament,” 
said Livingston. “People make teams for this tournament to try to win it.” 

The Broad Acres fields, which include five enclosed horse barns, an exercise track, 
a stick and hall practice field, a wooden horse and practice cage, and a clubhouse, 
are located just south of Norman, one mile east of 1-35 on SH-9 at the Bob Moore 
Farms. Tournament play will be September 1, 4, 6, S, 11, 13, and 15. Admission is 
free. The dub is also open to the public for charity events, wedding receptions, and 
parties; it is also home to the Vince Azzaro Polo School. For more information, call 
(405) 364-7035. — L.N. 


PEEL THE ORANGE 



OSU TRIES ON A FLORIDA TRADITION. 


I T STARTED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA'S GATOR GROWL, A 
multi-media show that put Gainesville on the map. This fall, 1 12 student volun- 
teers at Oklahoma State University plan to be the first in the Big Twelve with an event 
that will go their Florida counterparts one better. 

On September 13, OSU hosts Orange Peel, a com- 
bination concert, pep rally, and comedy show (not 
to mention a laser and fireworks show). Bill 
Cosby, star of the hit sit-com “The Cosby Show” 
and the new CBS series “Cosby,” is the headliner 
for the 7 p.m. production at Lewis Field. 

Cosby will be joined by Norm McDonald of 
“Saturday Night Live” Weekend Update fame, the 
Norman band Limbo Cafe, and Dog's Eye View. 

Tickets are $ 1 0 plus and available by calling (405) 

744-7100. Gates open at 6 p.m. 



These handy canvas totes 
are the perfect accessory 
for a weekend jaunt or a 
lengthy vacation. 

Totes are 14" X 18" with 
sturdy shoulder straps. 


Wildflower $12 

Sage Oklahoma..... $12 

Terra Cotta Oklahoma .. $12 
Save the Whale $12 


Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 
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^.The, 

Simple 

H M * In AmicK 

ure 


In Amish Country, 
conventional wisdom 
holds that doing without 
modern gizmos and 
gadgets does not make 
one poorer,- it makes 
family more valuable. 


By Ralph Marsh 
Photography by Dave Crenshaw 

C OMING FROM THE EAST, THE FIRST SIGN IS JUST WEST OF 
Coalgate on State Highway 131. “Caution, horse-drawn vehicles.” But 
there aren’t any. Just farm trucks and semi rigs and vacationer cars 
popping over little up-and-down hills at scary miles an hour. An Amish child 
was killed by a semi rushing too fast to dodge a horse-drawn buggy, so the 
buggies do not run this road so much anymore. Neighbors are hired to drive 
the Amish on the busy highways and carry them to shop in more distant towns. 
One more adjustment by a small church of Amish families trying to transplant 
their simple, spiritual way of life from the expensive and scarce black loam 
Amishlands of the North and East to the hardscrabble hills and gumbo bot- 
toms in the mined-over heart of Coal County, Oklahoma. 

Unlikely Amish Country. 

But it is. 

It has no borders, electric lights shine late into the night from in between 
non-Amish houses, and television sets mutter murder into the softness of a late 
evening. So it is not really a country at all as others would see it. Just bits and 
pieces of ground gathered up into insulating islands around scattered white 
houses set back from the road. They are mostly on a rise, with the fields spread- 
ing down and away so that an Amishman can sit in the porch swing with his 
wife in the evening and listen to the children while they play and watch the dark 
put their day’s work to bed. 


The children of Clarita. 
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'...Attention to the common good withers as 
preoccupation with self, rights, and 
preferences begins to dominate.,.' 

From an article on the decline of 
American politics, April 29, 1996, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report 


1 






No electricity, television, computer games, air conditioners, 
or personally owned cars. Clothing is homemade and plain, 
photographs are discouraged, and telephones necessary for 
family business are housed in little outdoor cubicles to keep 
their persistence separate from the all-important quiet of fam- 
ily evenings together. 

Children attend eight grades — and no more~at a small, old- 
fashioned school set at the back of a congregation member's 
property, taught by a graduate of the same school. A barn with 
stalls is provided for the horses that bring the youngsters to 
their class work. Buggies are parked in the field. But there are 
tractors in the field now, driven by men with Amish beards, 
and that was banned by the conservative community until last 
year. There are gasoline lawn mowers and garden tillers, so life 
is not as simple or as quiet as the Amish would have it be or as 
it was when the first four families came here in 1978, looking 
for land inexpensive enough and available enough that chiN 
dren of a family could set up housekeeping next door when 
their time came. “We found out we couldn’t make this set of 


rules a thousand miles back East and come out here and live 
with it/’ explained one community member. “And so we ad- 
justed to where we were. We did make a lot of adjustments 
along the line." 

And the important things have taken root. There is a quiet 
here that is more than absence of sound, allowing things to be 
heard more clearly than elsewhere. Melodious pings and pongs 
of wind chimes gently moved. A screen door spring complain- 
ing at being stretched. The coo of a tame dove in an airy cage 
down under the hackberry tree. Children quietly exuberant 
at their work. Laughter soft and hearty, and no shouting. Even 
in holiday games of voUeyball. 

Summer vrind, harsh with odors from sweltering fields, 
creeps in over long, mowed lawns and softens to politeness 
under expansive pecan and oak trees before pushing into im- 
maculate and sparely furnished rooms. People who live here 
are gentle-eyed and friendly. Only firm enough to keep the 
non-Amish from intruding too deeply into things not meant 
for them. Goals are simple. “We just hope that our family lives 
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are satisfying enough to our children that once they get old 
enough and want to have family by themselves that they have 
enjoyed the years we had together and the fellowship and that 
that is what they want/’ 

HE CLARITA AMISH LIVE ABOUT TWELVE MILES 
west of Coal gate in southeast-central Oklahoma. Twenty 
families, now, in a community they measure eight miles long 
and four miles wide. Size is determined by the distance between 
the farthest removed Amish families, because that will be the 
longest buggy ride to church. The Amish church has no build- 
ing and wants none, because The Lord of heaven and earth 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands (Acts 17:24), 

They meet in their most sacred place, the family home. 

The church is presided over by a bishop, two ministers, and 
a deacon. All are selected by prayer and lot and serve without 
pay for life. Their faith is that God will speak through them, 
whatever their qualifications or lack of them. 


men at the annual school atiction ( the one day the public is 
invited to mingle with the community). 

The bishop is director and administrator of the church. He 
is the only one who baptizes, marries, buries, and serves com" 
munion. He can expel sinners or receive back repentant mem- 
bers, He is shepherd of the group, but everything requires 
congregational approval: clothing style, use of machinery, and 
other rules not spedftcally set by Scripture, 

I N A BLISTERING HOT SUMMER MID-AFTERNOON, 
Ben B, Troyer, spiritual shepherd of the Clarita Amish 
Church, is at his daily work. The bishop is a slender man with 
white hair and beard and startling blue eyes, ordained in 
Ontario, Canada, before moving to Oklahoma in 1981 in search 
of warmer weather. 

He wears a straw hat with a narrow brown headband 
bleached streaky white with salt. Narrow blue homesewn sus- 
penders span a homemade shirt to button onto many-times- 
patched blue denim trousers with the traditional broadfall and 

'We just hope our family lives are 
satisfying enough to our children that 
once they get old enough. ..they have 
enjoyed the years we had together... and 
that is what they want.' 

— Amish elder 

no pockets showing. His shoes are h igh- topped black brogans 
as if it were not hot enough. And he is not sweating. 

He is hanging heavy leather straps which had connected the 
Holstein cows to their vacuum-powered milking machines 
when two non- Amish appear unannounced in the doonvay to 
his milking barn. He politely asks them to please stand out of 
the doorway so he can turn the cows out. And while his wife 
finishes washing out the milking stalls, he leans for a moment 
against the barn to see what they want, 'Tm not much of a 
speaker to speak to a publisher,” he says. 'Td rather not speak 
to them at all,” Soft, good-natured laughter removes any sting 
from his words. 'T don't say more than 1 have to.” 

Too nice to enforce his wishes, he slides to a comfortable seat 
on the ground, 

“Yes or no, I can do that,” 

The Amish Church, you learn, is supported by voluntary 
alms gathered at meetings and by assessments set by the church 
on the value of members' lands. It is paid twice yearly at com- 
munion time. Gathered and handled by the deacon. The 
church has few to no expenses. “We put it in the bank, and 
whenever somebody is in need of help, not just here in this 
church- — like sometimes they have a big accident in other com- 
munities— then we use this money to help them out. Or if we 
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Success in an Amish community is measured by the number of young 
adults who choose to stay on — rather than move on to the outside world, 

have a widow woman in our church who needs help, we use it 
for that. The last year or so, we had three or four hospital bills 
here in the community. We take money out of what we gather 
every six months to help these families out.” 

Amish do not go on welfare. Do not retire on Social Secu- 
rity, but look to their own work and their own people, because 
If any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel (1 
Timothy 5:8). 

Children are not baptized into the church until they are old 
enough to make the decision for themselves and to join the 
congregation of governing adults. It usually comes around age 
eighteen. Frequent association with non -Amish is not encour- 
aged, but once a year in September, the Amish invite the pub- 
lic to an auction of goods and foods that provides the sole sup- 
port for their little school for the following year and, hopefully, 
satisfies curiosity sufficient to keep non-Amish from interrupt- 
ing work all year on just such a day as this. 

The deacon grins ruefully. Flicks his eyes over the visitor's 
notebook. "You know,” he says, “we lived in Texas for about 
six years. Worked on a dairy down there. Them (newspaper) 


fellows from Dallas came out there pretty near every other 
weekend. We had from our house a lane to the dairy, 1 was 
up at the dairy, and this man was standing down at the house, 
and he had one of those (long lens) camera deals, and he got 
my picture. Tt looked like I was standing right in front of him 
when it got in the paper. Some of them fellows, they are kind 
of.,,” The words trail off before becoming unkind. 

INISTERS* RESPONSIBILITIES ARE TO PREACH 
and interpret the Bible to the congregation; to lead in 
prayer by reading from the prayer book; to serve the wine at 
communion; to visit the sick, widows, and orphans in the com- 
munity, and to assist in marriage and burial. 

Raymond Miller is a minister. He was one of the first four 
families to venture into Oklahoma in 1978. His open, laugh- 
ing face is fringed with the traditional Amish beard, and on this 
day, a narrow- brimmed straw hat still on his head, he is sit- 
ting in his custom woodcrafting shop amid odors of red cedar 
and freshly cut grass, dangling one leg from the edge of a work- 
table, "The Amish church is not a bit better than the Protes- 
tants, the Methodists, or those people,” he says. “We all believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Son, the Father, being baptized. The 
only difference that I could say would be our way of living. The 
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lifestyle would be the difference. By living a simple life, we 
avoid the temptations that the world has to go through. If you 
have never had something, you don’t miss it. None of oor fami- 
lies came in here and threw their televisions or air condition' 
ers out the window. We weren’t used to that^ and we don’t miss 
it.” 

They do not evangelize. ''Why would you want to join the 
Amish church? There’s a family right now that came out of 
nowhere and wants to join. I tell them, if you are going to 
church, 1 see no reason to stop going to the church you are 
going to. You can do the same thing in your church that we 
do in our church. 

"If it’s just because you think it is so peaceful out here 
and. ..you would like to live like this, that is not enough. But if 
you feel in your heart that is the only way you can live... if God 
is the main factor. ..you would have to live that way.” 

The peace and the quiet do not come free. 

Each Amish church has its own set of unwritten rules called 
the Ordnung. It is here that centuries of experience and prayer 
supplement the Scriptures as grindstones on which the science 
of simplicity is honed to such fine points as pleats in dresses, 
size and shape of men’s hats, suspenders, whether garments can 
be bought or must be made, usage of new farm 
equipment, electrical systems on buggies, and 
whether shirts can have pockets on them. 

Twice a year — ‘before Easter and late in the 
fall — the families gather into special all-day 
church services two weeks before Communion 
Sunday. Ministers present the Ordnung as it was 
applied in the six months past. Living problems 
that have surfaced in the community during the 
past six months are discussed and steps taken to 
set them right, whether that means changing the 
Ordnung or accepting it %vith any difficulties it 
might seem to cause or moving to another 
Amish community somewhere who see with a 
light more like your own. And there is an ur- 
gency, individually and congregation-wide, to reach accord. 
Communion is vital, and a man with anger or resentment in 
his heart does not dare to lake communion. Nor does a 
troubled church, ...But let a man examine himself, and so lei him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and 
drhiketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself 
(I Corinthians 1 1:20, 29). 

This is where decisions are made to adjust the Amish way 
from the black loam lands of the East to the hardscrabble hills 
of Oklahoma. "When we first came out here from Ohio,” 
Miller says, "we didn’t have power lawn mowers. The commu- 
nity where we came from didn’t have power lawn mowers, no 
garden tillers. We tried to mow this Bermuda grass with a push 
mower..." 

He chuckles wryly. 

'i have a brother-in-law that is a bishop; 1 have another 
brother that is a minister; I have two brothers that are bishops 
back East. I asked them, 'What do you think?’ They said, 'Hey, 
you are a thousand miles out there. Whatever you guys can 


'By living a simple life, we avoid the 
temptations the world has to go through. 

If you have never had something, 
you don't miss it.' 

— Aniish minister 

agree on, that is up to you.’ We had several meetings, and we 
soon had power mowers, garden tillers... 

"We farmed (exclusively) with horses for the first couple of 
years. We really all tried. Well, with good horses, we could 
plow two acres a day, and you plow ten acres and (out here) 
that part you plowed the first day is dried out as deep as it was 
plowed. So it’s just a completely different ball game than what 
we had back East. 

"We had a meeting, and we agreed we could hire somebody 
to come in here and do that for us, so much an acre. You pay 
for your fertilizer, your seed, and it is too expensive. The farm- 
ers here are primarily dairy. There are thirteen dairy farms. 
We were at the point where they put everything in grass, would 
not plow up ari)1:hing, did not raise any crops. 
Bought all the things they needed. We don’t feel 
that a farm is a farm if a farmer is not farming. 
With tractors, we could raise a few things for our 
own use: soybeans, milo. Raise stock feed, feed 
it on the farm, sell the milk. The family stays 
together all day.” 

Miller tried to farm, failed, and went to work 
for the non-Amish to make enough money to 
save his home place. Then he came home again, 
doing custom woodcrafting so he can be there 
to help raise the kids and teach them the art and 
rewards of hard, simple living. "The family 
farm,” he says wistfully, “would be what we ail 
prefer.” 

...f/ie Lord God sent (Adam) forth from thegardeit of Eden to 
till the soil from whence he taken (Genesis 3:23). 

"But not everybody has a farm. Working away are probably 
half of the community. Usually, they go to work, and they 
come directly home from work, and we don’t have any prob- 
lem. Most of them are tired enough to come home after work. 

“Within five years of when the settlement started, one fam- 
ily lost their farm, let it go back. The rest of us put up a fight, 
did outside work and held our farms. The reason we agreed 
to go on and use the tractor ourselves, own the tractor, was so 
that more of our young people can stay on the farm and raise 
the family at home. Amish families are usually large families 
and if the man works out, that leaves the wife to take care of 
the children and keep things going at home." 

To minimize the possibility of temptation to use the trac- 
tors to replace traditional horse and buggy travel, the church 
council ruled that the tractors had to be on steel-rimmed 
wheels covered by uninflated tires, making them unsuitable for 
road travel. "You can go out," says one Amish man, "but you 
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At the annual Clarita auction, it is best to arrive early. Baked goods 
disappear by S a.m. — homemade sausages and quilts also go quickly. 

aren't going to go out and run around more than you have to 
because that is rough on your tractor* It causes problems* 

“There are a few places (other Amish communities) where 
they have the balloon tires and too many times, M want to go 
over to the neighbor's a little bit, and the horse is out in the 
pasture, so Til just take the tractor/ If you have them on steel 
wheels, you don't want to grow up so big because the wheels 
wouldn't stand up." 

Those members of the church who could not live peacefully 
with Amishmen driving tractors in the field moved on to other 
Amish communities this past year* The decision was made 
collectively to own tractors and individually whether to stay* 
Either way, the heart was cleared of anger and resentment* 
Communion could be taken* The number of families in the 
community dropped from twenty-seven to twenty that year, 
although not all of those who left did so because of the change 
in the rules* Some of their moves were part of their way of life* 

Dan Mast, a gentle little weaver, turned sixty-four that year 
and went back home to Iowa, where his two Amish daughters 
and sons- in-law were building for him and his vdfe a little home 
midway between theirs* Mast was stricken with polio when he 
turned twenty-one, and cold weather hurts him, so he came 


to Oklahoma to get warm. But his eyes twinkled like a child's 
earlier when he spoke to me about going back. “We're build- 
ing this weaving room right along with it* There'll be a breeze- 
way utility room between the two, but 1 still won't have to get 
outside when it's cold* The weaving room is supposed to be 
insulated just as well as the house, so 1 can keep it warm in there. 
And that way, if it's cold. I'll just stay in the house* 

“We dread that part of it, going up there where it is cold, but 
the children are up there, the grandchildren. They're just about 
as far apart as that house out there, maybe* We are going to be 
halfway between the two," 

And that is a major part of the Amish dream. 

As for the Oklahoma Amish, “The community is growing 
stronger," says Miller* “It is a nice size. For a long time we were 
sitting here with just ten, twelve families. When you drive 
down the road, you see new buildings have been put up in the 
last ten years* When we first moved out here, there wasn't any 
money to put up any buildings." 

But new buildings are not at the heart of the dream* Miller's 
is rooting well in the little popover hills of southeast-central 
Oklahoma* 

At the “next place on down, on the left/' from the wood- 
working shop, Edwin Miller, thirty, looks twice through the 
screened door of his milking shed before pushing it open and 
stepping onto the sun-blistered concrete apron outside with 
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the slow, handsome grin of a movie cowboy* But he wears the 
traditional Amish beard and clothing, augmented tojd^y with 
a wide supporting belt to help him work despite an emergency 
appendectomy he had less than a week before* Two blonde^ 
haired, blue-eyed daughters romp around him, barefoot on the 
hot concrete, adoring their daddy* “I am totally satisfied with 
what Pm doing here,” he says* “I wouldn't have a pickup or a 
car or anything like that, now. That's just the way I feel* I 
wanted a tractor so I could do the farming* Tve got a tractor 
now. Tm doing what I want to do — milking dairy cows and 
doing a little farming*'' 

Years ago, Edwin almost left the Amish. “There's a lot of 
things go through your mind when you are eighteen, and I 
thought I could do a lot better if 1 just went off on my own* I 
thought I was getting left behind* It is the impression a lot of 
these kids get. Anybody will go through that stage whether they 
are Amish or not." 

What kept him? 

“Family, It really was* The only thing that will keep Amish 
children at home is their family — if there is enough pull there 
at home* 1 wouldn't change anything now* Shoot no. Little 
things keeps me going* Milk my cows. Do a little farming. Sil 
on the front porch in the evening with the kids and the wife. 
Listen to the children while they play. Watch the dark put his 
day's work to bed* 

“Stuff like that.” 

The science of simplicity is 
honed to such fine points as pleats 
in dresses and whether shirts 
can have pockets on them. 

Another Miller son, who builds lawn furniture for a living 
in the Clarita community, is completing a handmade black 
h^'o-sealer buggy with upholstered interior and velveteen cush- 
ions for his sister. He started when she had her fourth child* 
A one-seacer just wasn't suitable for his sister's family anymore* 

Of such things are the deepest roots made. 

However difficult the .soil* 

Amish country, then, is where a community of people with 
common dreams and similar ideas about God and their time 
on this earth sit down together and surrender up their preoc- 
cupation with self, rights, and personal preferences in order to 
nourish the common good* “I made my decision to be bap- 
tized in this church, and everything doesn’t always have to be 
my way. 1 can give up to other people's way of thinking* The 
church will not stand if we can’t do that — ^without resent- 
ment — even though we don't always agree*” 

Yea, all of you be subject otie to another.^ (I Peter 5:5)* 

Clarita, in the little popover hills of Coal County, Oklahoma, 
is Amish country. You can hear it in the silence. See it in the 


happy eyes of a man weaving the power of a pair of powerful 
Belgian horses into his own spiritual vision with nothing more 
in his hands than faith and a set of slender reins. Because he 
chooses to do so* 

His tractor sits idle at the barn. ^ 

At least for this day. SL 


Ralph Marsh is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today; he lives 
his own version of the simple life in rural Heavener. 



Before the Amish auction off buggies, quilts, horses, and baby calves 
at Clarita's Amish Auction September 14, they serve up a sausage and 
pancake breakfast for the public before dayb reak Then the bake sale 
begins at dawn. (ITs best to get there early in the morning imless folks 
want to rtm the risk of going home empty-handed.) Every Amish 
family in the community bakes up a wealth of goodies including whole 
wheat bread, apricot pies, and maple nut chiffon cakes. 

The auction begins at 9 a.m. ami ends around 6 p.m. (Last year the 
highest quilt went for $4,500 though most sell for $300 to $900. 

Buggies usually bring $500 to $800.) Throughout the day, folks can 
purchase whole hog sausage sandwiches, homemade vanilla ire cream 
(the freezer powered by a one-cylinder tractor engine), ami nacho chili 
pies; like the quilts, all the food is Amish made. 

More than 200 booths peddle antiques and crafts — but only a 
handful are Amish vendors. Among them: an Amish couple w/io sells 
homemade chocolate pecan brittle and others who sell handmade wood 
lawn furniture and toll painted wood bread boxes and trash bins. 

Proceeds from the auction ayid hake sale benefit the Amish school. 
The auction is located on a farm just east off SH-4S between Tupelo 
and Wapanticka near Clarita and one rnile north of SH-3I (look for 
the signs). For more information, contact The Little Country Store, 
owned by Amish, in Clarita at (405) 428-3403. The store, which 
carries Amish homemade baked goods year-round, as well as gifts arid 
souvenirs ( tiot Amish made), is open Monday through Saturday from 8 
a.m. io5p.nL 

Those wantitjg an early start on auction day can overnight at motels 
in Atoka, Durant, and Ada. Coalga te lays claim to Dot's Motel (an 
older motel but dean) and Memories Bed & Breakfast — an old 
rooming house from the early 1900s. The bed and breakfast costs 
between $27 and $32 (and keep in mind that there are only four 
rooms). Resen^athns are required, and breakfast is included but served 
fir a resffiwranr across the street. (405) 927-3590. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY MIKE KLEMME 

IKE KLEMME TRACES HIS CAREER AS ONE 
of the world’s preeminent golf photographers to 
two things: boredom and the Oklahoma Arts In- 
stitute. Boredom, he says, led him to buy a little camera after 
college to use in his job as an ad salesman for an Enid newspa- 
per. Boredom also prompted him to begin making sojourns 
to the Great Salt Plains north of Enid and to photograph the 
migrating birds that came through the refuge. 

But it was a weekend at one of the Oklahoma Arts Institute’s 
fall adult photography sessions with Dick Durrance (who at the 
time shot all the major Marlboro man ads) that clinched 
Klemme’s fate. "We had a lot of competitions every day,” he 
confided, “and I won all of them. Then one night, Durrance 
let me help edit a big shoot, and I saw a lot of things I’d never 
have seen any other way. I just decided this was what I’d al- 
ways wanted to do. So I did it.” 

That was twelve years ago. 

His first professional breakthrough was selling nature pho- 
tographs to Audubon and Sierra, “But I realized the market was 
very small, and there were about a million guys trying to fill 
it,” he recalled. “The businessperson inside me said. This won’t 
work.* ” When a close friend asked him to photograph a new 
golf course and clubhouse opening in Oklahoma City, Klemme 
took on the project as a lark. The course was Oak Tree. “I 


soon realized,” said Klemme, “that I was doing the very same 
photography (at Oak Tree) 1 was doing up at the Salt Plains, 
except 1 was doing it on a golf cart instead of crawling around 
in the muck.” What wasn’t there to like? 

At the time, the developers of Oak Tree were building 
courses all across the country, and their faith in the young pho- 
tographer from Enid soon had Klemme on planes flying to most 
of them. It took sweatshop hours — it isn’t uncommon for 
Klemme to be up at 3 a.m. so he can be ready for first morning 
light — but he had a new career. “I never doubted it was going 
to work,” admitted Klemme, “but it is a lot of hard work. I 
know when I first tell people I’m a golf course photographer, 
they think to themselves, ‘What are you thinking?’ But in the 
U.S. there were more than 400 courses completed and 1,600 in 
either the construction or the planning phase this year alone. 
That’s just the U.S.” 

Around the world, the story is similar. New Zealand claims 
four hundred courses. Klemme just shot another twenty in 
Italy. North of Hong Kong, the Guang Gong Province is build- 
ing ten. Morocco, Norway, Spain, Kenya...“Every country in 
the world is just blooming up with golf courses,” observed 
Klemme who has photographed six hundred himself. 

As golf courses go international, the sport itself takes on an 
international flavor. In Japan, Klemme found golf to be an all- 



**Karsten Creek (right) was so young when I shot it; Vd like to sometime visit and see how it has matured. As a young course^ I liked 
it because it had a wide-open feeling. It has a lot of trees with that big, grand Augusta National feel to it. So many golf courses are so 
narrow and tight because ifs cheaper to build ones like that.** 
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1 HAVE VET TO BE ON A GOLF COURSE 
THAT DIDN'T HAVE AN ENVIRONMENTAL STORY 
TO TILL.' 

— Mike Klemme 


''Oak Tree (above) is the most memorable golf 
CO e yo u II ever play. You go a ro w nd o tie t ime, 
and you can remember evety' hole and every shot. 
That's because each hole has a different character; 
so many courses have many similar holes. At Oak 
Tree each hok is completely different " 


day outing that includes a caddie for each foursome and a woman in 
a bonnet serving tea after every hole (in Thailand, each golfer gets nvo 
caddies — one to carry his bag, one to hold a shade umbrdla}^ After 
the front nine in Japan, golfers break for steak, sake, a massage, and 
a communal bath. “The back nine was just a big laugh," recalled 
Klemme- “They don't really care; they just want to get away from 
town. The draw for the Japanese was the land, the land," 

To Klemme, saving the greenbelis that golf courses represent^ — and 
the wildlife that frequent them — from those who would build over 
them is also important, “I have yet to be on a golf course," he said, 
“that didn't have an environmental stor>^ to tell.” He looks at cities 
like Chicago or New York or Miami and realizes that but for golf 
courses, they could have been developed wall to wall. He says only 
golfers appreciate the abundance of wildlife — alligators, foxes, coy- 
otes, elk, monkeyS“to be found in such places. In an attempt to edu- 
cate others, Klemme did a book on golf course flora and fauna en- 
titled A View/rom the Rough {Sleeping Bear Press, 1995). 

It is one of three books Klemme has done on golf courses. The 


“Seven fcen is my favorite hole (at Southern Hills, left); the architecture 
of the hole is very Perry Maxwell (the famed Oklahoma golf course 
designer), the way it kind of rolls and weaves... the pretty way it sits 
there. It works really well with the landscape. ” 



'I WAS WALKING DOWN THIS FAIRWAY IN 

Kenya, and there were forty monkeys 

LOOKING AT ME.’ 

— Mike Klemme 
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others include Golf Resorts of the World (“it is the work of a young 
boy who wanted to see the world and who stayed at the top 100 golf 
resorts in the world between 1991 and 1992,” quips Klemme of the 
job) and Grand Slam Golf— both done for Golf Magazine. The ob- 
jective of such books is the same as it is for his magazine assignments: 
get the perfect picture. “I have to show the course on its best day,” 
said Klemme. “It’s got to be as dramatic as possible. And it’s got to 
be normally from the golfer’s point of view, because we want to draw 
people in so they can experience that photo. What they see on the 
printed page should allow them to play that hole in their minds.” 
Klemme has photographed the best of the best. He sits on two 
panels for Golf Magazine (along with Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer) that annually name the top 100 courses in the U.S. and the 
top 100 in the world. “We judge them on playability, memorability, 
beauty, shot values, overall ambiance — among other characteristics,” 
said Klemme. Himself, he considers Cypress Point in Pebble Beach, 
California, to be the most beautiful in the world, likes Augusta Na- 
tional, and considers the little-known Kauai Lagoons in Hawaii to be 
underrated. “American courses stand up pretty well,” Klemme said 
matter-of-factly. 



Above, Bali Handara in Bali, Indonesia. 
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Above, Ireland; right, Indian 
Wells Golf Resort in California. 







His own personal favorite? Oak Tree. “It*s the most memorable 
golf course you'll ever play»*Each hole has a different character.,. 
We’re blessed with a lot of great golf courses in Oklahoma.” 

That said> Klemme admits to one little secret: he actually plays 
very little golf. Instead? his biggest joy comes from discovering a 
new course no one has seen yet and showing it just right. '*It’s like 
being a discoverer,” Klemme said. “And if I do it just right, the per- 
son looking at the picture starts to think, ‘Yeah, Td probably get out 
a seven iron, Pd hit it just right of the pin, and Pd let it just fade 
back right into the hole.’ ** — Jeanne M, Devlin 


Above top, Bailey Ranch in Owassa, Oklahoma; 
detail Kauai Lagoom, Lihue, Hawaii. 
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’1 THINK GOLF COURSES ARE THE 
ULTIMATE EXPRESSION OF MAN AND 
NATURE WORKING TOGETHER.’ 

— Mike Klemme 



third US. Open in the year 2001. (These are two of the four biggest golf 
tournaments in the world.) 

This fall. Southern Hills hosts a PGA Tour Championship October 21-27; 
while not as prestigious as the PGA Championship or U.S. Open, it nonetheless 
draws the years top thirty money winners. Day passes for the public start at 
$15 and include access to the golf course and parking. (A seven-day Club 
House Pass lets non-members also roam the hospitality' tent and clubhouse.) 

Family memberships at Southern Hills, a private club located at 61st and 
Lewis and consistently ranked one of the U.S. *s top 25 courses, are said to cost 
$45,(X)0 (the price to buy into the club's stock) plus an annual fee (this does not 
include golf carts or balls, we might note). (918) 492-3351. 

At Bailey Golf Ranch in Owasso, there are no memberships. Green fees are 
$19 during the week and $23 on the weekends (prices differ for twilight and 
sundown hours). For $149 a year, a patron card entitles one to free rounds of 
golf large buckets of balls, and discounted green fees. The ranch, located on 
86th Street just a mile west of US- 169, recently hosted a qualifying tournament 
for the USGA Pub-Links. (The national tournament, held in Hawaii this year, 
is one of the largest amateur tournaments in the nation.) (918) 272-9339. 

Annually ranked among the top 1(X) U.S. courses Golf Digest, Oak Tree 
Golf Club in Oklahoma City hosts the Bart Conner Celebrity Classic September 
29 and 30 and the Vince Gill Festival of the Horse Celebrity Golf Tournament 
October 16. 

For $2,5(X), teams of five play alongside an Olympic medalist at the Bart 
Conner Classic (or pay $500 and find four other players). Some twenty 
Olympians, including Conner's own bride, Olympic gymnast Nadia Comaneci, 
will attend. Proceeds benefit the Bart Conner Education Fund, which helps 
finance travel and other expenses to competitions for young gymnasts who 
might otherwise not be able to afford to attend. An auction and banquet takes 
place September 29 at the National Cowboy Hall of Fame; the classic is 
September 30. ( 405) 842-1510. 

A month later, Vince Gill, B.J. Thomas, and Steve Owens — among other 
celebrities — take part in the Vince Gill tournament. Anyone who can pony up 
$650 can play. Proceeds benefit children with disabilities. On October 15, a 
reception and auction are set at Remington Park; following the tournament, 
there's a 1 9th-hole party. (405) 842-4 141. 

Oak Tree, like Southern Hills, is a private club; memberships cost $25,000, 
plus a $300 monthly fee (which includes golf carts to balls). (405) 348-2004. 

At Stillwater's Karsten Creek Golf Club, membership includes golf carts, 
balls, and the right to invite three guests at 
a time to play (at $60 a head). Member- 
ship runs $1,500 for out-of-state 
residents, $2,000 for Oklahomans 
living outside a 40-mile radius, and 
$3,000 plus a one-time $3,000 
initiation fee for those closer in. 

Karsten Creek, howe\'er, is 
also open to the public. Green 
fees are $125, which includes golf cart 
and balls. The club, located five and a half 
miles west of Stillwater on SH-51, is also 
developing houses along the course ( three are 
going up now), and half of the two-acre and 
one-acre lots in the first phase are already 
sold. (405) 743-1658. 
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OSAGE TRtBAL MUS£UM 



His epic novels 
opened a window 
on one of 
Oklahoma’s most 
powerful and 
eiiigniatic tribes. 

In the process John 
Joseph Mathews 
immortalized tlie 
Children of the 
Middle Waters. 


o s 



Ho-wa-gi tha-thi~she shki i- 
tht-the a-ka no no e e-sho 

ra-do fw-zho keshki ca*ni i-the 
e-ha no e 

(Wherever you are and 
whatever you do, God sees you.) 

— Francis La Flesche, 
A Dictionary of the 
Osage Language, 1975 


By Michuel Vaiighl 


J OHN JOSEPH MATHEWS WAS BROUGHT HOME AND LAID TO REST IN THE 
yard of his house, and now the house is dissolving under the prairie sky, the sand- 
stone walls easing into the bluestem and the dirt, and in not so many days the man 
and his house will join the other bits of bone and brass and footprints that lie under 
the surface of the Osage Hills, 

It is an easy thing to be overwhelmed by I oh n Joseph Mathews. Born in Pawhuska 
a century ago, Mathews accumulated education and knowledge like some people do 
wealth and possessions. He took a degree from the University of Oklahoma in geology, fol- 
lowed by a graduate degree in zoology; then he crossed the Atlantic to take a B.A,0,X,0,N, 
from Merton College, Oxford University, England. He studied at the University of Geneva, 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship, and declined a Rhodes Scholarship (“too restrictive,” he 
said). Cambridge University added him to its International Who's Who of Intellectuals. He 
was an aviator in the First World War, hunted in Africa, and toured Europe on a motorcycle, 
but he came home to Pawhuska, Oklahoma, as Violet Willis told me, “to find what it was to be 
a man,’* 
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For summer reading pleasure, three new short stories: one written long ago / recently found) by an 
Oklahoma legend, the others from two talented young writers. 

SINGERS TO THE MOON hyiahn losc/ih Mathews......... I 

M<nher Na ture thought s^he 'd given the coyote all it heeded to su ryive; she Imdn rccAoncrf an the mirn ess 
of human beings. 

THE WIND STOPPED by Bett}' Setakovich Casey.... VIII 

Few sights are as awe-inspiring as a feed spirit in motion or as unsettling as one brought to rest 

APNEA EXIT by Earnilt Montgomery...... XIV 

The terrain of a bad tharriage is fraught with peril but it is also mmf&rtingly familiar groittui. 
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Singers to the Moon 

By John Joseph Mathews 

# 

Educated at the Univenhy of Oklahoma in geology md at Merton Colkge, Oxford, in natural sciencEs, John Joseph Mathews was a'rare 
American blend of scientist and poet. Part Osage, he served on the Osage Tribal Council for many years and made his home outside 
Pawhuska. Uts book Wah^Kon-Tah was a 1932 Book-of-the- month Club selection. He died in 1979. ^ 

C EDAR Canyon heads in the west pasture, and the water that flows down the water course in the bottom of the canyon flows into Bird 
Creek. Some of the elms, hackberries, sycamores, bur oaks, and pin oaks have tried to climb up the canyon from the creek, but the 
rich alluvium of the bottoms did not reach very far up the canyon, and they never attained the height of their parents along the 
creek. The cedars of course did much better, and at the very bead of the canyon there was a tremendous bur oak. He was on the edge of 
the prairie, and he must have found a private water supply. 

The canyon was like a gash in the earth. It looked as if a giant had slashed the earth with his sword, and the edges of the gash had fallen 
away like flesh when a venison hauiich is slashed. It woCild seem that afterthe giant's anger had passed and he had thrust his sword back 
into its scabbard, he had walked away pleased with himself. , ^ 

The elms, sycamores, hackberries, pin oaks, and cedars grew so thick in the slash canyon that the sunlight only dappled the water of the 
water course during the summer months and made fretwork with the shadows of the bare limbs and twigs in the winter. On each side of 
the water course, the canyon bottom was carpeted with leaves of several seasons. It was a wild spot, and you could only get there by horseback 
or afoot. If you went there in the late afternoon and sat on the sandstone ledges and were careful to wear clothing that blended with the 
moss and the lichen of the rocks, and if you kept absolutely still, you might hear and see strange things. 

First, about four o'docki'you might hear the "whoo, whoo-WHO-whoo> whoo'' of the great homed owl. It is a lazy hunting call for such 
a savage bird, and it would come at intervals, and one might think that the owl was disinterested, since his voice was so quiet and casual, but 
he was one of the fiercest hunters of the creek bottoms, the blackjack ridges, and the prairie. 

Also from the creek bottoms you might hear the much more fearful cry of the barred owl. One might think that only a very savage beast 
could utter such a hunting cry, and in imagination might see him aprowl, and there might be prickles on the back of the listener's neck. 
Unless a listener had been assured that the terrific booming, *Vhoo, whoo, whoo, whoo-whooo-hoo-ah-ah-h-h-ha” was only the hunting 
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cry of the barred owl, he might believe that only the savage great horned owl could uUcr such a cry. I'he smaller, round-faced barred owl 
was not savage ar alL He had no great ear tufts as did the homed owl, and he really looked too sleepy to be the frightener of birds and 
animals. 

If you sat ver>^ still on the ledge of sandstone which formed the edge of the canyon and your clothing blended with the moss and the 
lichen, and it was late afternoon and there was no air stirring, then a moss-spotted and lichen -splashed stone you had been looking at might 
suddenly move and beconie a grey-tawny animal ivith speckled belly and legs. He would be as large as a medium-sized dog whose tail had 
been docked, and he therefore had only a stub for a tail. This animal w'ould stop and look about hini. then walk on in the gloom of the late 
afternoon, lifting and setting each foot down as if he were afraid to hurt the earth. Sometimes when he stopped to look about, his ridiculous 
stub of a tail would twitch. He wnuld be interested in everything, smelling of the leaves and the twigs and investigating among the large 
sandstones that had broken off from the canyon's edge and had rolled down the flank, finally coming to rest near the bottom. 

The hunter cat would disappear up the canyon, and the observer who had been so still so long must novv stretch his legs and change 
position. And any\vay it would be growing late, and there would be only the sad little voice of the phoebe who had a mud nest under the 
edge of the sandstone outcrop, and he would start to scold you for being so dose to his nest* 

Sammy of the ranch came here to sit quite often. He had heard the ow'ls from the creek bottoms, he had seen the bobcat coming up the 
canyon in the gloom of the later afternoon, and the phoebe had scolded him many times. One day in May he came there to sit with his back 
to the sandstone ledge and wait for something to happen. He tied bis mare Peg back on the shelf of land higher up* He loved her very 
muchi they had grown up together, and they had become companions, but when you wanted to watch animals and birds who didn't know 
you were near, you couldn't have success with restless Peg near you. She could certainly see movements you couldn't possibly see, and she 
could hear the faintest sound of a twig being stepped on, and best of all, she could smell the faintest of musky odors. But that was no good 
when Sammy wanted to sit in his favorite position under the sandstone outcrop of Cedar Canyon. Peg would soon beconie restive and 
prance about, pawing the earth, and if she \vere dose to you she might sniff the back of your neck and cause you to move clumsily. 

So this day as he did every day, he tied Peg a hundred yards back from the canyon, and he had sal for an hour before his eye caught 
movement at the head of the canyon. There by the bur oak stood a coyote. She had come softly to the tree and then stopped behind it and 
froze. She was watching something, and he follo^ved her gaze, and there he saw two coyote whelps having a tug ot war with a chicken wing. 
They lugged and tugged, and they might have been growling at each other in play of course, but Sammy couldn't hear them. One was larger 
than the other and seemed ver)' dark. The mother was unseen by them, and she stayed behind the tree and watched them for some time, 
then she showed herself, and the two whelps left their wing and mshed to her, nuzzling the hair of her belly. She lifted her hind legs and 
stepped over them, and they follow'ed her to the mouth of the den among the loose rocks, just under the caprock at the very head of the 
canyon. Here she lay down and the whelps had their dinner. 

As she lay there, the great horned owl boomed from a nearby post oak that had had its top blown off by high windsi The mother coyote 
paid no attention to him, and certainly the whelps paid no attention. When the whelps finished, the mother got up 
and started off on her night's hunting. The little ones, now like furiy^ balls with their bellie.s like small balloons, started 
to follow, then stood and watched her go. She stopped when a little way of] and came back and stood and looked at 
them. They seemed to understand; they turned and disappeared into the den. 

Sammy was happy. The coyotes had not the slightest hint of his presence, and he was filled with his own importance. 

He rose and stretched and walked back of the canyon to the spot where he had fled Peg. He was careful not to go near 
the den; the mother would get the man scent when she returned, and she would probably move her babies. Peg watched 
him approach with her head high and her forelock over one eye. He refused to roach her mane, as one did with cow 
horses so that there would be no interference with the rope. Her mane, like her tail, was too beautiful. She had dug a 
depression in the earth with her hooves in her impatience over his absence, and when he had untied her, he had to rein 
her in a tight circle in order to mount. Before he got his right Jeg over and his right loot into the stirrup, she was off in 
a lope. 

He reined her in when they climbed out of the west canyon, or she would have Jump- walked up the steep, twisting 
cattle trail. On the divide she fought the tight rein and was shaking her head, then she noticed the full moon climbing out of the prairie and 
stared at it. A big red moon will often startle men and horses and other animals when it first appears. At this moment it began. It began 
with a wolf-like howl, long and dra^m out, then it broke into yippingj then a long, drawn out yowl. Almost immediately there was a chorus, 
and then coyotes to the east and the north of the divide joined in. Suddenly the chorus near Sammy and Peg stopped abruptly, as If some 
director had brought his baton down sharply. After the coyote songs, the prairie seemed to be without life. 

Sammy didn't get back to the head of Cedar Canyon as soon as he wished, and when he did the whelps had left the den. There were 
some bones there, pan of the dried skin of a calf that had died just alter birth in February. The skin had been a favorite plaything of the 
whelps. The summer passed with lightning over the prairie that looked like trees upside down, and before each summer storm, the coyotes 
howled, moved by the low pressure, and when they howled in a certain manner you could say with certainty that there vvould be a change 
of weather within twent>'-four hours. Sometimes they howled dose to the ranch house and the two stock dogs and the bird dog swore at 
them with their hair on the back of their necki and shoulders standing erect. 

In August Sammy would often ride over the prairie with Sheb Simpson, the cow^hand who had great sport roping the young coyotes, who 
were now practically grown, but not as smart as they thought themsdves to be. When Sammy and Sheb saw one, they rode toward him, 
then Sheb with his rope whirling over his head would spur his horse after the young coyote and throw his loop. Sometimes the coyote 
would slip through the loop, but sometimes he caught one, then played it as it pulled back against the rope. The cow horses of the ranch 
thought this to be queer business, and they vvould snort and back up. When Sheb was by himself he would kill them and hang them from 
the fence posts so that people could see them from the county road. This was probably a queer sort of boasting. However, when Sammy 
was with him he turned them loose, seeming to agree with Sammy that it was much more fun running them with greyhounds. 




He had sat for 
an hour when his 
eye caught 
movement at the 
head of the canyon. 
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That autumn Sammy was riding along the edge of the canyon, and he saw two coyoies near the den at the head of the canyon* They 
didn't see him, since they were busy sniffing around the old den, but he noted something he had not noted last May when he had watched 
the whelps tug at the chicken wing. He had seen then that of the two whelps one was much larger and much darker than the other, and now 
he saw that the larger one had a black line down his back like a coyote dun horse. Peg stood still as well, since she was watching the two 
coyotes intently. Here they were then, come back to visit their old den, and there was the one with the black stripe down his back* He was 
very large for a coyote and very beautiful, Sammy thought* Just then a blue jay s^w the boy and the horse and came dose to swear at them, 
and both coyotes raised their heads and looked in their direction, and almost immediately identifying them as man and 
horse, they loped over the prairie looking back over their shoulders* 

A few days later Sheb said as they rode along, "They's a line-back whelp uses 'round Cedar Canyon that looks like a 
mountain coyote-half wolf* Why. when he gits his full growth, he'll be as big as a stag houn’* 

A fear passed through Sammy, and he hadn't the least idea why. Then he realized that he didn’t want anything to. 
happen to this special coyote. They had ridden a quarter of a mile before his vague worry left him. It was cleared away 
with the thought that running hounds wouldn’t have a chance to catch his coyote when he got to the brakes of Bird 
Creek, Surely be would have sense enough to make for the canyons where the great high-backed greyhound-stag hound 
crosses of his father’s ran him. 

In November the trail hounds could be heard chorusing along the creek bottoms, and Sammy would go out into the 
darkness and listen, hoping that they were not after Lineback. As he stood convincing himself that trail hounds seldom 
made a kill no matter what their owners said, he realized that he had named his coyote Lineback. 

In the meantime Lineback was learning fast. He and his brother and myther, and sometimes his father, formed a 
sort of pack, but it was not a close one. They were often together, but it seemed that they stayed together long enough 
for the young ones to complete their schooling for survivaL One night all four of them, the father (who was anything 
except a faithful father and mate), the mother, and the two young ones were on the flood plain of Bird Creek catching 
field mice in the long grass* Field mice were like oysters— a cherished appetizer. They would cock their heads and listen 
intently, then standing on their hind legs, they would pounce and land on all four feet dose together on the mouse’s 
runway, either catching him under their feet or blocking his run in both directions. 

Ii was very faint at first, then became louder and increased in volume, and tlte father stood like a statue, as did the 
mother. Both became nervous and trotted off toward the prairie, but the young ones didn't want to leave the wonderful game of mouse 
catching and paid no attention to the increasing volume of the hound chorus* They had heard them several times during the damp nights 
of the later summer and the early autumn, and nothing had happened* Suddenly the yelping broke out after a silence of several minutes 
just atross the creek, only a few hundred yards away. The hounds had come upon the very warm scent of the family, since they had hunted 
mice on the other side of the creek earlier. There was jubilance and high excitement in the yelping now, and Lineback and his brother ran 
at full speed up the flank of a ridge and onto the prairie, but the pack was now running with great excitement behind them* 

They came to the county road, but just as they were about to cross it, they were blinded by headlights; fortunately the pickup stopped, 
and they ran off north into the darkness* The men in the pickup had guessed that the race would go this way, and they were as excited as the 
hounds when the pack crossed the road hot on the trail* Not daring to turn off the road, they sped at sixty miles an hour in order to get to 
a crossroad so that they could see the coyotes and the hounds again. As the coyotes crossed the divide between Bird Creek and Sand Creek 
their tongues were out, and their fright was affecting their cunning as well as their speed, Lineback had left his brother a quarter of a mile 
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behind by this time, and the brother, almost exhausted, turned down a ravine that flowed into Sand Creek. 

Lineback could still hear the hounds, at least part of the pack, behind him. As he came over a prairie ridge, he could see and smell cattle* 
They were standing around a salt block. He couldn’t see them very well, but his nose le<J him to them, and as he entered among them 
several swang around and faced him, and several followed him at a short distance, bawling. He paid no attention to them but kept on and 
came to the pond where they had been standing previously, and here he stopped for a moment to lap up some watery then on he loped 
down the ravine. He stopped* He was panting so hard he made a noise in his throat, and his front legs shivered* He climbed a little way up 
among the rocks of tlie ravine side and there flopped down heavily. His panting interfered both with his hearing and his scenting, so he 
had to dose his mouth on his lolling longue and with his ears forward listen and point his nose toward his back trail* He could do this gnly 
^ for a moment before he had to break into a gurgling pant again* He would rest and wait until the hounds were started down the xavine, 
then he would run on, so he closed his mouth at short intervals and listened with his ears forward and his nose held high* 

He heard the hounds as they came to the herd of cattle, and they w'ere in full cry, then with every nerve taut he waited, but they came no 
closer than the pond. The catfle had milled there as well as around the salt block all the afternoon and into the night, and the earth where 
they had trampled was hot and heavy with beefy' scent, and the air above the earth was heavy with the acrid odor of their droppings and the 
hot odors of thdr bodies and their slobherings* The hounds became confused and couldn’t find the trail of Lineback beyond the pond. 
Then the pack song dwindled down to a single forlorn howl of a flop-eared black and tan, and they finally gave up and waded out into the 
pond and lay down panting with their eyes shut* Later when the hunters blew their horns they were too tired to respond, so they only came 
out of the water and stretched out on the grass and went ta sleep. 

Lineback could hear the faraway horn for several hours, but it came no closer, and his instinct must have told him it was the enemy, so 
he stretched his chin out on the grass and went to sleep. He never saw his brother again. 

During his second winter Lineback found a lying-up place on the rim of Cedar Canyon where he could see in every direction except 
north, bin since the winds of winter were chiefly from the north, he needed no view in that direction. He got every scent that the north 
winds bore* Several times he had to leave his bed in ,a growth of sumac and slink down the canyon. Bird dogs would range over the timbered 
hills and the ravines and canyons, and he lay quietly and watched them and the hunters stumbling along and felt relief when they had gone 
down the creek. He had no fear of bird dogs, since he could distinguish between them and trail hounds, and certainly he knew the difference 
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betweea them and the high-backed mnnlng hounds. As for the hunters, he had no fear at all, but he avoided them* 

Twice however, he had slunk out of his day bed and crept down the canyon, stopping to stand in plain view on the other side of the 
canyon, watching both men and dogs without either of them b^ing aware of him. He was careless about his trail, knowing that the dogs 
would only stop momentarily to sniff at it, while the hunters would never know a coyote was within a mile of them. 

This second winter he howled often, alone. When as a whelp he had first left the den to hunt on his own, he stayed in trailing distance 
of his mother, but one day he had gotten lost from her and his brother, and he had stood on the prairie and cried from loneliness* Now in 
midwinter, especially when the earth was white with snow, he would stand black agaiiist the star-brightened snow and with muzzle to the 
sky howl like a mountain wolf. Sometimes he would meet with others, and he vvould approach them, and they would all touch noses and 
wag their tails lazily, not with dog-like enthusiasm; then as if directed by some ghostly director, they would start their song* They would 
stop suddenly and each go off on his own business* 

During this second winter of his life, he never saw his mother or his father, and he had no ties w'hatever, but when February came with 
its mud and its dripping ugliness, he was filled with a strange excitement, and his howling had a strange, lilting carelessness in it, almost like 
laughter* He would go to his lying-up place on the edge of Cedar Canyon after his night *s hunting, and he would lie with his eyes half shut, 
but his faculties were alert always. He missed no sound or movement or odor, and usually he stayed here the whole day, at least on dear 
days, only hunting during the days w hen there was a drizzle or lazy flakes of snow. 

But now in his second winter, in this love moon of the coyotes, he was driven by a deep urge* He would come to his lying-up place early 
in the mornings and perhaps fall asleep for a short time, then he would get up and turn around several times like a dog making his bed in 
the leaves. He would He down again with a contented look on his face, then the urge would come upon him, and he would he compelled to 
leave the day bed and wolf trot up onto the prairie, and when he came onto the prairie, a force pulled him toward a United States Geological 
Surve>’ pin that marked the center of section twelve and which would have been a comer of some neat little farmstead if the land had not 
been ranch laud. 

He approached the sun'ey pin with his tail hanging down in coyote fashion, to be bumped by the movements of the hind legs as he 
walked. On reaching the pin he stood for some time reading the messages. Here and at other places, such as stone, the wolf tribe would 
leave their messages in musk* Sometimes a trail hound after losing the trail and becoming separated from the pack would visit the pin and 
leave his message, and often a high- backed greyhound -stag hound cross of the ranch pack would stop in his graceftil wolf trot home to 


learn the news and leave his own menage. 

All these things Linehack could read, and if you had been watching him, you would have understood whether or nor the news he received 
was pleasant or unpleasant by the slightest movement of his tail. 

On this day of thawing snow during February, the love moon, he became excited, and his rag- 1 ike tail moved ever so slowly and actually 
lifted a little. He stood for some time, then he circled the pin, and with nose to the wonderfully scented earth, he wolf trotted to the north 
just at nejon. The trail he followed was strong and very easy to follow, not only because the earth was damp with the thaw but 
because the scent itself was especially strong and even clung to the dead broom weeds and the bloom stajks of the bluestem* 

When he arrived on the flank of Prairie Chicken Hilf he stopped and nosed the grass, making a circle* His nose told him 
an unpleasant truth — that the female scent he was follow^ing was joined by another. In his circling hc'found the message of 
a male coyote on a broom weed. In fact a warning. He could only express his annoyance by pointing his nose upward and 
howling his unhappiness to the grey sky. He stood for some time, looking over the horizons, tb^n trotted on, following the 
trail of the female and the other male. 

After trailing for two hours he found himself on the brakes of Dog Creek. He stopped again, and now his tongue was 
hanging out a little, and he began to whimper like a disturbed dog. Again he raised his nose and sang his song of bafflement 
to the unheeding grey sky* He trotted on, then stopped suddenly and gazed to the south. There against the skyline, were two 
himters, and at the heels of their horses the high-backed hounds followed stupidly, not even attempting to see a coyote, 
depending on their hunting companions, the horsemen. 

The high-hacked hounds were not trail hounds, and he had no worry about their fmding his trail, but he must remain 
invisible. He forgot all about the thrilling trail he had been following and sank very, very slowly to the earth, hidden now by 
the tail bluestem which in its winter terra cofta phase was perfect protection. But he must witch the hunters, and he pushed 
some of the tall bluestem aside with his nose and lay with cocked ears and waited* 

As the horsemen and the hounds approached, there was of course no talking between the men, and the hounds trotted along behind the 
horses with their eyes down, stepping aside occasionally to investigate some movement or the spot from which a meadowlark had lifted or 
sniffing some scent that had been wafted to them. They never made casts for a scent trail and always came back to fall in line behind the 
horses. Lineback watched the hunters as they approached, and it appeared that they might be coming too dose, so he rose, and with his 
belly close to the earth, he slunk down the flank of the hill into a ravine, then in the water course, keeping low^ and nuking for the head. 
'When he arrived at the head of the ravine, he slunk to the divide, and here he turned tO watch the hunters. They would not come his way, ’ 
but they came quite dose to where he had lain watching them without the stupid running hounds getting h is scent to at leasf put the hunters 
on the alert by their actions, even if they couldn't trail. He felt safe now, and curiosit}’ took controh and he allowed himself to stand upright 
so that he could see better. The hunters rode on facing north and watching straight ahead, and he stood to the west of them* 

Then one of the horses saw him and threw its head up and gazed at him. The hunters stopped and looked, and the hounds raised their 
heads, and even tftough looking in his direction conidn’t sec him. Now* it was lime to go, so he slipped over the diWde and trotted down the 
ravine on the other side. 

The hunters would have missed the statuesque coyote w^atching them if Peg hadn't seen him, and Sammy was filled with pride when he 
saw Sheb looking at her with interest as they rode along in a lope. He could scarcely keep from boasting. They knew the pattern; the quarry 
would trot casually to the next ridge, then look back to see if the hunters were following, and if so how close they might be* Coyotes seemed 
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to be never quite sure that the hunters were serious. This perhaps had to do with self-confidence, and racial memories, and many other 
things. In their racial memories there was no enemy on the prairie able to outrun them, and they had not yet adjusted their instincts to the 
fact that the man-animal had introduced a high-backed animal that could match them in their great speed. But there was still racial memory 
confidence that they had more than their speed; they could almost always rely on that protective coloring. They could lie down or sit down 
and look exactly like a clump of weeds or bluestem grass or a sandstone rock. 

This lack of adjustment to new conditions was a boon to coyote hunters. While Lineback was taking his time up the ravine, stopping 
often to look back, Sammy and Sheb were loping their horses up to the point where he had stood. Peg was fighting her bit, and the hounds 
were stepping high and with heads up were looking forward. 

When the hunters reached the top of the ridjge where Lineback had stood, he had not yet come to the second ridge, so they all saw him 
as he sped up on seeing them against the skyline. Peg shook her head and throwing her slobbers, leapt forward. Even Sheb*s workaday cow 
horse caught the spirit, and they were off. 

Sammy had not worried about their quarry being Lineback, since he had seen him only at a distance, and this was not his range, and they • 
were far away from Cedar Canyon. He didn’t know about the wanderings of lovesick coyotes. 

Lineback ran down the flank of the ridge, then up the ravine, and when he arrived at the third ridge, he kept to its crest. The hounds were 
running beautifully and gaining on the coyote, and Sheb became excited and shouted over the pounding of hooves, “Wouldn’t be surprised 
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if it’s a wolf — look at the size of ’im.” 

Sammy felt a pang of unhappiness just for the moment, then he immediately convinced himself that this was not Lineback’s range and 
that Cedar Canyon was several miles to the southwest, running the ridges in plain sight. 

The hounds were gaining, but slowly, and already Sheb’s cowhorse had begun to huff, huff, and even Peg was tiring, despite the fact that 
. her flaxen tail stood straight out like a banner and her flaxen mane whipped Sammy’s face as he stood in the stirrups. The hunt had to halt 
at a barbed wire fence, and as they walked their blowing horses to a gate, one of the hounds came limping up to them, having run into the 
lower strand of the fence. The hunt was ended for Sheb and Sammy; by the time they had gone through the gate, they could never hope to 
catch up to the hounds, so they stopped on a high hill and got off their horses, dropped the reins, and sat in the grass and waited. The 
horses’ bellies were moving like bellows. 

During this time Lineback was running for his life. He didn’t dare even look back over his shoulder, and anyway he could sense the 
closeness of the hounds running silently. He knew how close trail hounds were by the volume of their voices, but running hounds gave no 
voice. He ran down into the Sand Creek bottoms and ran up the bank looking for a place to cross. He had no fox tricks in his racial 
memories about water-killing a scent-trail, especially through swimming, though wet hair would only have weighted him down. And anyway 
his pursuers were hunting by sight and what good would water be to him, if they kept him in sighf? And they had kept him in sight. 

As he reached the divide bet^veen Bird and Sand Creeks, he was almost beaten. The earth that had thawed under the day’s sun was not 
refreezing, and this made the going even more difficult. His feet were now heavy with muck, and the trees and 
rocks of Cedar Canyon were still far away, and just behind Lineback was Ole Buck, the three-quarters stag hound, 
snapping at the long hairs of his hind legs. There were only two of the pack in view now. With any other two 
members of the pack Lineback might have been able to hold his own in a fight, but if one of the two were Ole Buck, 
there would be no hope for him, despite his youth and great size. Miss Blue, the other hound who would be in on 
the kill, was part whippet and the fastest member of the pack when the running was not too heavy. 

Lineback’s heart was pounding within his chest as though it might wish to leave his body to escape the death that 
seemed sure, and now he felt Ole Buck snapping at his long upper shank hairs, definitely, and he whisked his mud- 
heavy tail in a circle, momentarily blinding Ole Buck. As he did this, he turned sharply at right angles, and Ole 
Buck rushed past him and crashed into the running oaks of the Bird Creek flood plain. By the time he recovered, 
Lineback was completely lost in the running oaks, the leaves of which were exactly the terra cotta color in his coat. 

Ole Buck walked about with head high trying to locate his quarry, and when Miss Blue came up with him, they 
both stood high-headed looking about them, paying no attention whatever to the hot scent that Lineback had left. 
They were running hounds who hunted by sight, not by their noses. Their tongues were out, and they panted with 
throat noises, so they flopped with groans to rest. 

Lineback had kept going down the creek’s flood plain, completely protected by the color of the running oak leaves 
and by their height of three or four feet. They had been friends in his tragic need. He was almost too tired to climb 
halfway up the flank of the ridge on the other side of the creek, but he had to do it. He must not rest until he could 
have a clear view of the running oaks through which he had come. He lay there panting for an hour, with his ears cocked toward the direction 
from which he had come. 

That night the hounds came to the ranch house, singly and in pairs, and Sammy examined the white chest hairs of each one of them for 
blood. When he found none, he was strangely happy. He knew now that Lineback was the object of the afternoon’s race, since their coyote 
was not an ordinary coyote. 

It is doubtful if racial memories guided Lineback to the running oaks that day, but the next time he was the object of a race, ex'perience 
did, and very naturally he became famous in the next several years, and Sammy’s name stuck. HeBecame “Ole Lineback,” and every owner 
of running hounds in the country tried for him, but he always sought refuge in the rock-strewn canyons where the running oaks grew. He 
had learned how to evade trail hounds. He ran arnong cattle herds lazily ruminating on the prairie and killed his scent, and one time he ran 
through a herd of range horses, and being frightened or pretending to be frightened, they ran along with him, one of them playfully kicking 
at him. This drowned his scent completely. 

Also he had another way of killing his scent, and in this he was guided by racial memory again. When he set out for the night’s hunting, 
he would visit the carcass of a bull that had been killed by a rival, and he would roll in the rancid rib case, he and others having eaten most 
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of the flesh. Now there was not much chance for the trail hounds to get wind of him. Since he masqueraded his scent they must cross his 
trail. Semi-fresh'cow droppings were better in which to roll himself in order to kill his scem» since hounds would not have the least interest 
in the odor of cow droppings* 

Running before the trad hounds was never so frightening as running before the running hounds. He was so full of the joy of living that 
he sometimes enjoyed the race with the trail hounds. At least Sammy held this theory. He knew the mountain^wolf voice of Ole Lineback 
just as everybody didi you couldn't mistake it. He reasoned then that if he didn't sometimes enjoy the race w'ith trail hounds, why did he 
swear at them? After the hounds had been mouthing for several hours, you could suddenly hear the bass challenge of Ole Lineback from 
the point of a ridge south of the ranch house* Sammy didn't know that when Ole Lineback's mate or one 
of his whelps of the year were being run by the hounds, he would cross the trail and show himself, and if 
this didnh turn the hounds from his mate or one of the whelps, he would stay dose to them, then during 
a lull in the mouthing, he would howl close by to attract attention to himself. 

Trail hounds were much more friendly than running hounds. One morning while Ole Lineback and his 
mate were tearing at a steer carcass, a sad-faced trail hound appeared. He stood apologetically and very 
stupidly and waved his tail slightly. He was lost from the pack of the night before, and be was limping and 
very hungry. Lineback looked at him far a moment, then advanced toward him, holding his head very- 
low, with his tail dose and with the hair of his body erect. This was the coyote bluff posture, and apparently 
the hound understood it, since he turned and limped away with the point of his tail touching his belly* 

Trail hounds were to be feared only when they' were on the trail and mouthing, but the stag hound - 
greyhound cross were to be avoided at all times, even when alone and limping and lost. They w^ould over 
run and kill anything that would run from them, in the form of cats; dogs, or wolves. But Ole Lineback 
and his mate paid no attention to bird dogs, except when they got too close to their den, then the mother, 
who was always dose, would run them off* One day the ranch bird dog came nosing about within fifty 
yards of the den, and Lineback's mate saw' him. She lowered her head and raised the hair along her hack 
and advanced toward him, but the bird dog only stood and watched her advance and began to bark 
excitedly* The mother kept advancing with head low and eyes turned up to the dog. He ran a short distance 
and stopped again. He misread the bluff* It meant that he must run away from the coyote's den and never, never come near again. 

The mother coyote became angered, and every hair on her body stood out until she looked like an angry porcupine, and with her tail 
straight out and fluffed like a great swab, she ran at the bird dog. He turned and with tail between his legs ran hard for the ranch house with 
the mother coyote just behind him. She could easily have outrun him and caught him. and perhaps killed him, but why do this when her 
bluff was W'orking so splendidly? Spot, the bird dog, expected to be killed momentarily, however. This ridiculous race ended at the horse 
trap, but only for the mother coyotes Spot ran on and crawled under the porch. 

When the whelps were young in early summer, Lineback and his mate w^orked well together, and even during February, a time w^hen he 
was not always a faithful mate and often trailed other females, he would hunt for the mother and whelps and often bring home a rabbit or 
chicken. Sometimes the cows would give birth to weaklings, and rhey were never able to rise to their feet to suckle. 'Fhe wise pair knew 
about such calves, and when they came upon a range cow standing over a sick calf, they sat in the grass and waited for it to die, then waited 
for the cow to leave before they could feast. 

When these carcasses were found. Sammy's father and other ranchers jumped to conclusions and cursed all coyotes as eternal enemies. 
But when an agency of the Federal Government who had to do with such matters as varmint control suggested that they place chunks of 
poisoned horse meat here and there on his ranch, he thought of his hounds and rejected the plan* But these energetic people inthe spirit 
of efficiency placed chunks elsewhere in a twenty-mile radius. They placed these poisoned chunks, in February, knowing that the coyotes 
would be wandering over an extensive area* 

Racial memoiT^ couldn't protect Lineback, since there had been no such planned poisoning in the hision' of the species, before man. 
When Lineback and a young temale were trotting together across the prairie one Februarv' night, her nose led them to a chunk of the poisoned 
horse meat. He only tasted of it, but she was hungry and feasted. Later when they trotted off together, she became thirsty and led them to 
water. After lapping water, she turned and fell, then crawled on her belly Into the weeds and died. 

Lineback became ill, but before he could go back to the pond to quench his thirst, he heard the trail hounds. He ran hard for a short 
lime, then became very sick. He stopped and vomited; be felt better and easily eluded his trailers. The next day he was well again, but the 
hounds never returned to their master, who had paid no attention to the notice in Spanish and English that poisoned meat had been put out. 
The next rime Lineback came across a chunk of horse meat; experience was at his side holding up a warning hand, and he only sniffed it 
and left a musk message on it. Now trail hounds and running hounds and poison were futile against him* 

His fame grew with the years, then one day while riding the west line, Sheb saw a dead coyote. He got off his horse and kicked it, and 
the body was still (lexible. He turned it over, and there was a black line down its back* He picked the body up and hung it from the corner 
post, again in view of the county road. This was truly an important boast, since Lineback's nose almost touched the ground* 

A short distance from where he found Lineback's body. Sheb solved the riddle of his death. The earth had been disturbed where Lineback 
had dug down to a cyanide gun. He had dug down to the strong love musk of a female, as this was February again, the love moon. He had 
lugged at the waxed bullet end of a 44 caliber shell, and when it had come out, the cyanide exploded into his mouth, and he had died within 
a few yards. The 44 shell had been loaded with cyanide granules abd was so contrived in a sheath that the pulled wadding released a trigger 
in the gun. 

There had been neither racial memory nor experience to hold up a warning hand, but that night within a quarter of a mile from where 
he hung, the coyote chorus began in a long, drawn out yelp, then reached its apex in a jolly, rollicking, lilting song that .sounded ver>^ miKh 
like laughter. ® 
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When the Wind Stopped 

By Betty Selakovich Casey 
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Betty Selakovich Casey of Tulsa is edUor of Tulsa Kids, a monthly newspaper for parents and children; 
this *5 her first short story for Oklahoma Today 


J EAN Ann was ih^ most sophisticated and exciting person had ever known, aside from the fact that she was his 
second cousin twice removed and could sometimes be mean to him because he w^as three years younger 'than she was. But he knew a lot 
of secrets on her — W.B* figured that was one reason Jean Ann let him hang around her, and the other reason was that there just werenh 
a whoielot of people in town, much less any other fourteen ^year-olds, who could even hold a candle to Jean Ann, As Jean Ann liked to say, 
"Ain't nothin'" in this town but babies and old people, and the rest are either waitin' to make babies or waitin' to get old,'' The way W.B, 
saw'it, Jean Ann would have to teave town a^ soon as slie could because the town just wasn't big enough or interesting enough to hold her. 

This summer W.B. could practically feel her itching to get out, and when she left, he planned to go, too. Not that Jean Ann would want 
any kid weightin' her down. She had big plans. But W,B, couldn't imagine life without her. Jean Ann was the first person to call him 
' "W.B." instead of “Willie.” She said Willie was a baby name, and if he wanted to be with her, he would have to have a name with some 
style to it, Jean Ann Uked ^ying that. When W.B. wore clothes that Jean Ann didn't approve of, which was most of the time, she would say, 
I "W.B., that outfit needs some style to it. You look like somebody off an Oklahoma farm,” which, of course, was what he was, but W.B. 
didn't argue with her. You didn't argue with Jean Ann. It was just like with the nickname. stuck because no one had the energy to 

stand up to the force of Jean Ann's personality. 

That afternoon, Jean Ann was lying flat on her back in the middle of the cow pasture next to her house. W3. sat beside her left elbow, 

' waiting for what she had to say. You didn’t hurry Jean Ann, Today the subject was her hair, which, in its present state, reminded W.B. of 
a lion or some wild, tangled bramble bush, lean Ann had done her own permanent to resemble Mariah Carey, Now she sighed. “I don’t 
know, W.B, I’m just a little sick and tired of Mariah Carey, She's for kids. Hell, the twelve-year-olds play her'On the jukebox over at 
Woody’s like shcls the greatest thing they ever heard.” W.B, felt a pang in his heart since he was only eleven himself, but he knew that Jean 
Ann wasn’t saying this to hurt him. Her words just spilled out in that matter-of-fact way she had and if her words were hurtftil to anyone, 
well, it just wasn’t her intention, and they had to get over it, Jean Ann went on, pulling at Jier long tube curls as she talked. They were like 
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honey-colorcd springs rimmed with gold that bounced as she stretched and released them in that slow» idle way of hers, *"Besides,” lean 
Ann continued> "when I leave, all this hair will be a p^in to mess with." She pushed it back from the sides of her face. *TI1 need to look 
older. Maybe I should cut it — let's see — something more like Kate Moss, maybe." 

"1 like your hair," W.B. said. "It looks.. .well. ..like it's moving. You know, like the wind was blowin* all the lime, but it ain't." That’s 
exactly how he felt about Jean Ann — like the wind was blowing around her, pulling him with it. He could see she wd^s in one of her bored 
moods, which meant that just about anything could happen. 

She threw a sideways glance at him, one she had perfected when Bobby Arbucfcle used to follow her around like a lovesick dog. Jean Ann 
would throw that glance over to him, with her mouth a little puckered up and her eyebrows drawn together, then look Bobby up and down 
like he was lower than dirt. Bobby didn't know what hit him. He'd just stand there with his mouth bangin' open. Now Jean Ann looked 
back up Into the sky. "You know, W.B., as usual you missed my point. 1 know my hair looks good, but would ya' listen for once? I said Tm 
leavin', and I plan to do it this summer." Jean Ann flipped over onto her stomach and pulled up onto her elbows so she could look straight 
into W. S.'s eyes. "Do you know, W.B.," she said, looking steadily at him, “that 1 am fourteen-and-a-half years old, and I have kissed exactly 
three boys? Hell, W. B., girls in bigger places than this have been maltin' out tor years, and look at me.^.here 1 am wastin' what should beThe 
funnest, best time of my life in this place that ain’t even big enough to call a town." W.B. kn^ w very well who Jean Ann had kissed and the 
details of the events because she had told him every bit of it. Just like she had told him the first time she got her period and just like she read 
the love quizzes out of magazines lo him. “So I think I‘m gonna have to leave this place to get a life to live, W.B.'* She looked at him again 
as if she had just noticed he was there. “And don't you dare tell nobody, either, W.B. I mean it. You know* 1 do. And besides, you're gonna 
help me." 

“Aw, lean Ann, 1 don't know.,," W.B. felt his heart melting like a popskle on a summer sidew'alk, “1 don't want you to go. What am i 
gonna do here without you?” 

"You're gonna take care of my mama when she falls apart with grief," Jean Ann said as she rolled back over, putting her hands behind 
her head. “Besides, Tm not goin' right this minute or anything. I'm s^ill makin' my plan," 

“Where you gonna go? How will you live?” 

*Tm ihinkin' 1 may go up to Kansas City or maybe down to Dallas, then make my way out to Santa Fc to work in a fancy restaurant, t 
look like Tm at least eighteen, don't you think? A person could make a lot of money in one of those expensive restaurants—maybe fifty or 
eighty dollars a night After 1 save enough money, 1 could go to beauty school or somethin', then head out to Los Angeles and he a hairdresser 
for the stars. Who knows? Maybe 1 could gel into movies myself.” 

“I don't knovv.*.” 

“That’s just it, W.B,," Jean Ann interrupted him, “You don't know^ nothin' livin’ in this dumpy farm lowm. The closest thing we have to 
a restaurant is your daddy's soda fountain in that thing he calls a store. Nothin' against Uncle Woody, but a counter and a few tables in a 
dusty ol' store ain't a restaurant." 

“What if they didn't give you a job. Jean Ann?" W.B. chose to ignore the insult to his daddy's business 
because he knew how' much Jean Ann really liked him, After’all, his daddy had been the one Ip teach Jean 
Ann to play the guitar, 

“Look, I'll get a job doin' somethin'. Til just need to save up some money somehow." Jean Ann sat up. 

“Besides, that's just one of my plans. My other plan would be to get to Nashville and work into a singing 
career.” 

“Let me go wnth you. J w'ouldn't get in the way, and I could help you out,” W,B. couldn't foresee a life 
without Jean Anq. The dreariness of it was overwhelming, 

“W.B., you wait until you're a little older. You gotta grow up some, but you can come out and visit me 
in my apartment as soon as I’m set up. For now, you’re gonna help me." Jean Ann looked hard at him. 

“The first thing you're gonna do is get me a key to Uncle Woody's cabin,” 

“Aw, Jean Ann, yon know 1 can’t do that." It seemed to W,B. that Jean Ann was always testing him, 
giving him impossible tasks just to see if he would do them for her, like the time she asked him to sneak 
into the high school and steal an algebra test because she had been too busy working on her music to 
study. “This guitar is gonna open a lot more doors for me than any algebra ever will, W,B., so I gotta 
spend my time on what's important," Jean Ann had told him, “1 would do it myself, but a little kid like 
you will get in a lot less trouble than I would if you get caught." So W.B. had slipped through the door 

after school once all the kids had cleared out and pulled a copy of the test right off Mrs. Hollarah's desk. It was almost too easy. But the 
key to his dad’s cabin was a different story. 

“Listen, W.B.," Jean Ann said, “you gotta get me that key in case I need a hideout for a day or so," 

“But Jean Ann, you know that's Daddy’s private place. Nobody goes in that cabin unless Daddy says so. You know that.” 

“You just figure out a way to get me that key, and we'll talk about this some more later." Jean Ann stood up. “1 gotta go home before 
Mama comes lookin' for me,” She swiped the dirt off her shorts as she stood up and looked down athim. “And do^n't forget, we got church 
tonight. Mama says I can swing hy in the pickup and take you along with me. She's stayin' home tonight. Grandma ain’t feelin' loo well." 
W.B. watched her long legs cover the ground to her house in no time, and he sat alone in the field for awhile wondering about that key. 

That evening W.B. sat on the porch waiting for Jean Ann to “swing by,” He could never figure out why her mama let Jean Ann drive, the 
way she careened along the country roads, forcing other drivers over to the side as she flew by, W,B, figured it must just be easier for her 
mama to let her drive herself, since Jean Ann didn't have daddy and her mama had to take care of Grandma, who was worse trouble than 
a baby. Most everybody in the town and the surrounding farms knew about Jean Ann anyway. Jean Ann screeched up in front of his house 
and leaned on the horn, even though he sat there in plain sight on the steps. W,B.'s mother came to the door. “Ya'll be careful," she yelled. 
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You didn't argue with Jean 
Ann. It was just like WB.'s 
nickname. “W.B." stuck 
because no one had the energy 
to stand up to the force of Jean 
Anns personality. 
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W.B. could never figure out ‘ 
why her mama let Jean Ann 
drive, the way she careened 
along the country roads, 
forcing other drivers over to 
the side as she flew by. 




"lean Ann, I don't want any of your crazy drivin'. Just go straight to church and back." 

“Yes, ma'am,” Jean Ann shouted back. “How come your mama and daddy ain't cornin'?" she asked as climbed into tbe truck. 

“They're goin* over their books from the store tonight* Tryin* to figure ways to save more money.” 

Jean Ann jammed the gear shift into reverse, and they flew backwards out of the driveway^ hidden in a cloud of dust. The church was a 
little over a mile away, and W*B* let go a big sigh of relief as Jean Ann pulled onto the grass in front of the white building and slammed on 
the brakes, causing them to reel forward and back as the old truck came to a rest* 

“Who's that?” Jean Ann hissed, grabbing W.B**s arm as they caught their breath. W.B. watched as a stranger loped up the steps toward 
the entry to the church. The double doors at the front of the sanctuary were propped open, and the two doors on either side of the choir 
were also open to allow the air to circulate in the hot, humid summer night. W.B. was already sweating, and he hoped. Brother Billy's 
sermon wasn't going to be a long one. 

“Who?” W.B* looked to where Jean Atm's finger was pointing, pretending hohadn't seen anyone unusual, as they walked through the 
church doors. 

“That." Jean Ann got irritated at him too easy sometimes. She was pointing to a tall stranger who W.B. 
guessed to be maybe eighteen or so. He wore faded jeans and a white band-collar shirt and appeared to be 
either tired or bored with the entire congregation. He scooted himself into a pew and flipped llie hair out of 
his collar with long fingers* Jean Ann pulled W. B* to the pew right behind, and W.B* could see her staring at 
the dark curls lying just over the band of the collar. 

W.B, felt Jean Ann's v^riggling impatience all through church* She dropped a hymnal; she cleared her throat; 
she slid over to get a look at the side of the stranger's face; she did everything but stand on her head to get his 
attention through the long sermon. Finally, it was over, and they were ready for the last hymn, "Our'God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.” W.B. had hoped it would be an unfamiliar one, but this one seemed to beg for Jean 
Ann to belt it out. Her voice rose and trembled slightly as she added emotion to the last verse: “Time, like 
an ever rolling stream,” lean Ann sang, her clear soprano with the Reba McEntire edge rose above the wobbly 
voices of the old ladies around them. “Soon bears us all away* We fly forgotten, as a dream/Dies at the opening 
day.” W.B, could tell that Jean Ann was worked up from that last part, and he knew enough to keep quiet for 
a minute or two to let the emotion of it soak in* Slie always said that sensitive people like herself needed quiet 
sometimes to feel the effect of whatever it is that gets their hearts to swell. 

Jean Ann stood with her eyes closed, her face pointed in the general direction of heaven, but W.B* could see her peeking through barely 
opened slits at the broad shoulders in front of her. As the stranger sidled out of the pew, Jean Ann's eyes popped open, and W.B. felt her 
grab his arm again. “Can you believe that guy? Can you believe the nen-'e?” She was practically pulling W,B. down the aisle. “He didn't 
even turn around. Not a 'hello' or nothin'. Some people are such snobs* Some people think they're just too good...” 

“Maybe he was just in a hurry,” W.B. said, trying to calm her down. “Maybe he had to meet some people*” W.B. knew it was hopeless. 
Nobody treated Jean Ann like that* W.B* remembered when one of the Parker girls had purposely “forgotten” to tell Jean Ann that all the 
kids were meeting at the lake one Friday niglit. They ended up in a terrible cat fight that probably would've landed Lisa Beth Parker in the 
hospital if some of the boys hadn't pulled them off of each other and held Jean Ann down *til she cooled off and promised to take Lisa 
Beth's apology. 

“Look, W.B., he's met his match with me,” Jean Ann said* “He is gonna be one sorry cowboy when 1 leave town this summer, you can 
bet on that.” W.B. had never seen her quite so agitated. “Get in the car, W.B, We got places to go.” 

W.B* rolled the >vindow down, and the humidity pushed mto the truck like cotton candy, “You heard Mama, Jean Ann. We're to go 
straight home.” 

“Aw, don't be such a baby, W.B. Your mama knows how Brother Billy can go on some nights. Besides, we're not goin’ far.” She gave 
him a sidelong glance. “Just over to your daddy's cabin is all” 

The truck lurched down the black-topped road, and W.B.'s stomach lurched with it. His daddy's cabin was off- limits. It had always 
been off-limits since the beginning of time, it seemed to W*B* Daddy had built the cabin before W.B, was even born, and no one went itno 
it without a special invitation and, even at that, W.B* could count on the fingers of one hand who had been invited. W.B* had never even 
been in it, despite the fact that he had begged and pleaded a million times* His daddy had tried to explain, but he said it just wasn't the kind 
of thing a kid could ever understand. W.B. wanted to understand* He loved his daddy more than anything and thought he was different 
from any adult in town. For one thing, he was older than the other parents by at least ten years, and for another thing, he used to play in 
Western Swing bands all around Texas and Oklahoma and Arkansas. He even played the Cain's Ballroom in Tulsa. That's why fte was 
older. He said he had to get the wildness out before stayin' put with a kid* Now he jammed with old Joe Fleener, who played a mean fiddle, 
and Mrs. Humphrey, the church organist, who could really come to life when she played the piano in the corner of Daddy's store. 

The point was, Daddy said, the cabin was a place for him to be alone with his soul* It was the only place that really was his, and sometimes 
he had to go there to remind himself who he w^as. Daddy said that was the main reason that W.B* couldn't go there, because the two of tjiem 
were so mixed up together that he wouldn't be able to jell where he started and W.B. left off, especially not in a small place like the cabin* 
W.B. still didn't understand, but he had stopped asking, and over the years had begun to see the cabin as some sort of mysterious place that 
adulthood would give him tfte right to enter. W.B* could only hope that someday he would be worthy of having his Daddy take him to the 
cabin, even though his mama told him it was really nothing, just a place for Daddy to be alone to gather his thoughts and maybe smoke a 
cigar. 

“Jean Ann, I can't do this**.” W.B. began* 

“Did I say we were going to do anything?*' Jean Ann interrupted. “We're just gonna drive over there and look at it from the outside, 
that's ail* Can that be so bad?” 
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'1 guess not,'* still didn't trust her mood. ‘'But that’s alL And just for a minutCp I don't want you goin' and gettin’ me grounded, 
Jean Ann.". 

“Would you stop worryingj W.B.? Look, here we are." jean Ann pulled to a stop on the road in front of the field where the cabin stood. 
“I guess I better not try to drive in there. Unde Woody might notice fresh tire tracks through his field.” 

“You mean we're gonna get out?" W.B. could feel his heart beating hard as he looked at the cabin standing eerily in the moonlight in the 
middle of the open field. Beyond the cabin, a grove of black walnut trees cast black shadows across the bluish yellow field. The clear night 
and the almost full moon made everything look slightly lopsided and unreal. It didn't seem natural to W.B. to be able to see this well at 
night. 

“Come on." Jean Ann had already hopped over the ditch running along the side of the road and was crawling through the barbed wire 
fence. “Are ya* afraid of the boogey man?" 

W.B. followed her. The cabin wasn't reaDy a cabin like most people think of cabins* It reminded W.B. of a house of cards. His daddy 
had made it out of whatever scraps he could come up with, and there was really no stymie, as Jean Ann would say. It was practical as those 
things go. When you lookod at it, you could tell why a piece of scrap metal was where it was or why the corrugated plastic was in that exact 
spot, because no piece could really go anywhere else. W.B. knew that it had a dirt floor and some kind of stove-like fireplace that his daddy 
had rigged out of a barrel. It wasn't a pretty structure^ and it looked a Htilc crazy stuck in the middle of a cow pasture, but W.B. felt that 
most people respected his daddy and could ignore the strangeness of the cabin. And those who didn't.. .well, they just weren't much liked 


by anybody anyway* 

Jean Ann rattled the door, but it wouldn't budge. “Let's go around to the back." 

“Jean Ann, let's just go," W.B. begged. “I don't want to do this. I don't want to be here. Let's just go." 

“Quit whining," Jean Ann said. She was jumping up and down, trying to get a peek in the high, rectangular windows near the top of jhe 
cabin. “I'm dying to see in here. Aren't you even curious, W,B.?” 

“No," he answered. “It's just a place for Daddy to be alone. There's nothin' there." 

“Here* Boost me up so I can see in. I’ll tell you what's in there." 

W.B. cupped Ills hands, and Jean Ann put her foot in, but W.B. couldn't lift her high enough* '^Come on. W.B., you’re stronger than 
that," Jean Ann said just as W.B.'s grip broke and they both fell into the weeds. “Hey, I thought I saw something* ReaUy. I thought I saw' 
a black b ox or so m eth i ng. " 

“Don't start makin' things up, jean Ann." 

“No, really, I did. I swear. HI prove it to you. Get me that key and I'll go in and look and tell you what’s in there," Jean Ann said. “You 
don't have to have nothin' to do w'ith it, except you get me that key. Maybe Uncle Woody's a'spy or an FBI agent or something.” 

W*B, started back across the field, stomping so Jean Ann would know he was mad at her. “Jean Ann, let's go, I gotta get home before I 



get in trouble*" 

“Okay, okay. I'm iakin' you home, but you get me that key." W.B. didn't say a word the rest of the way home. 

As he got out of the truck, Jean Ann said, “Meet me at your daddy's tomorrow morning at eleven.” W*B* didn't 
answer, but almost said ‘no,’ a word that Jean Ann almost never heard come out of his mouth. 

The ne.xt morning W.B. saw Jean Ann walking up the sidewalk toward his daddy's store. He ran to catch up with 
her; most of his anger from the night before was gone. They hadn't done anything, after all. He had walked around 
the cabin plenty of times by himself wondering what was in it, so he shouldn’t feel so mad at Jean Ann for doing the 
same thing. 

“Oh, look," Jean Ann said, jerking her head toward the sidewalk across the street* “I mean, don't look now% but 
doesn't that just make your skin crawl?" She had caught sight of Scotty, the legless boy who was scooting himself 
along the sidewalk. “I mean the thought of it*. .can you imagine having a train run over your legs like that and just 
slice them offr" Jean Ann rubbed her arms with her hands. “The poor kid, but I guess he's used to it." 

‘1 guess*” We both knew the story, but for some reason we had to go over it all again when we sa>v Scotty. “His 
big brother was playing around the train tracks and left Scott)' sittin' there for just a few minutes. That's all it took*.." 

'That reminds me*” lean Ann had that look on her face that said she had some excitement going or was going to make some* “You gotta 
meet me at the train tracks tonight, just after it gets dark* Tdl your mama you're cornin' over to my house to borrow a CD or something. 
I got some new CDs at Wal-Mart in Muskogee the other day^ so I'll bring one with me for you to take home*” 

“What are we gojina do at the train tracks?” WLB. hated the train tracks, mostly because of Scotty. He could never hear a train without 
that picture going through his head. 

“Practice.” Jean Ann smiled mysteriously. “I can’t tell you now. Just be at the west end of the train yard right at sundown," 


The cabin was the only 
place that really was his 
and sometimes he had 
to go there to remind 
himself who he was. 


‘*l don't know, leap Ann..." 

“Have I ever lied to you, W.B.? You know you always haye a good time with me. Besides, I need your help, remember?" 

W.B* couldn't resist the fact that jean Ann needed him. He fell a pull at his heart and promised to l>e th^re for her the minute she said* 

“Thanks, W.B. Now be quiet about everything. I don't want your daddy gettin' suspicious," Jean Ann said as they pushed open the 
screen door mto Woody's store. 

“Well, look what the cat drug up," Woody said as the door slammed behind W.B. and Jean Ann. “You two come in to help me, or are you 
just here to get discovered by some Holl)rwood talent scout?” 

“Hi, Unde Woody, 1*.*” Jean Ann stopped cold in her tracks. W.B. looked around her frozen shoulder to the end of the counter, where 
the mysterious stranger sat, having a hamburger and a shake* 

“Jean" Ann. W.B., have you met Tom Calbcrt yet?" Woody asked, 

“Uh, no, 1 don't believe we’ve met," Jean Ann walked smoothly toward the stranger, cool as you please. W*B. admired her quick recovery 
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and followed her down the counter* 

"Nice to meet you*” W.B. watched Tom’s eyes* He could tell that Tom liked what he saw in Jean Ann* Of course, what guy wouldn’t. 
W.B* waited for Jean Ann to put him in his place, to let him know who’s boss like she always did* 

“Well I did see you in church last night, I think,” said jean Ann* “In fact, I think you sat in front of me.” 

“Yeah, you did,” W*B* jumped in* What was wrong with Jean Ann? She was acting quiet, like she wasn’t sure about what to say next. 
“1 thoiight so.” Tom smiled at both of them, and W*B. thought he looked a little too much like a toothpaste commercial. 

“Have you moved here, or are you just visiting?" Jean. Ann asked, perching herself upon the stool beside him. 

“ We just moved here* My dad sells heavy equipment — oil machinery and stuff.” 

“Oh, so you’ll be going to the high school?” 

“Yeah, senior year,^ Tom said. He took a bite of his hamburger. “You?” 

“Tm a sophomore,” W.B* thought Jean Ann could have the sweetest voice in the world sometimes. It wrenched his heart. She glanced 
over at W*B., sharing their secret that she would be leaving this summer* W.B. grinned at her. Jean Ann was just playing around with Tom, 
teasing him* 


It was like his daddy 
said', Jean Ann was no 
regular girl; she was 
somethin* else. 
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* “You around this summer? Might need somebody to show me if there’s anything interesting to do in this 
place. You krrow.*. introduce me to some people.” Tom wasn’t doing a very good job of acting like he wasn’t 
interested in Jean Ann, thought W.B* » 

“Yeah, Vm around, and 1 know just about anybody you’d care to meet,” Jean Ann said. 

“Good." Tom wiped a napkin across his mouth. “WeD, gotta go. My dad’s waiting for me to help him out. 
See ya’ around, then.” ' ^ ^ 

“Sure,” Jean Ann watched him slam through the screen door* She turned back to face W.B., who was looking 
through the bubblegum baseball card display. “Listen, W.B,, remember what \ told you., .you know*,. about 
tonight, I need to go do some things right now, ” Shopulled a Yutmg and Modem magazine off the rack and 
rolled it up. “Tell Unde Woody I’ll pay for this later. Just be there." 

W*B. sat in the gravely space between the railroad tracks waiting for Jean Ann to turn up* Pink- orange fingers 
of sunset shot through the ink blue sky, and lightning bugs were just beginning to flash against the dark* 
Crickets and whirrr whirrring locusts sang in the humid air. The railroad gave W.B, the creeps, and he began 
to feel a little mad_at Jean Ann for telling him to come here* He sat as small as he could, knees pushed against 
his chest, and he could feel his heart pounding ^way: 

“Here! am. I’m here.” Jean Ann’s long legs stood in front of him. Blood trickled down from a scrape on her right knee. “You didn’t 
think I wasn’t going to show up, did you? 1 almost killed myself tripping on a goddamn rock.,* thought 1 might have to call the whole thing 
off." W.B, looked up at her* She looked flushed and her hair was wilder than ever. Her eyes flashed like they always did when she was on 
the brink of an adventure. That’s what it was about her, thought W*B* It was like his daddy said, Jean Ann was no regular girl; she was 
somethin’ else* - 

“You were with him, weren’t you, Jean Ann?" W.B. suddenly knew that with a certainty that made his whole gut feel empty. 

“Who?” Jean Ann fiddled with the straps of the purse* “What are you . talking about, W*B.?” 
don’t believe it,” W.B, said. “You’re failin’ for that guy* 1 know it.” 

Jean Ann slung the purse up over her shoulder and glared at W.B* “1 don’t know what you’re talkin’ about. You don’t know a damn 
thing you’re talkin’ about, W, B.” 

“That’s a lie." W.B. swallowed hard to clear the lump in his throat, “Maybe half the stuff you tell me is a lie. Just like gettin’ out of here 
and doin’ something with yourself. All that,.,” 

“Mister, why do you think we’re here right this minute anyway?” She grinned at him. “Come on, W.B*, what’s got into you? I thought 
you were gonna help me out* That old Tom. ..he’s just keepin’ me from gettin’ bored ’til I leave. Quit worrying so muck” 

W,B* felt the ground tremble as a train came barreling out of the night. The tracks on both sides were so close, W.B* could almost stretch 
across and touch them. “W,B. Look! Two trains. Isn’t this just somethin’?" Jean Aim stood up, watching the train lights come towards 
them. W.B. felt sick. He threw himself face first onto the gravel and covered his head with his arms as the trains bore down like huge iron 
beasts from hell clicking on either side of him, the wheels throwing out sparks and the cars tdwering over him, teetering and creaking in 
thei; mad rush. 


After what seemed to W.B. to be forever, the trains passed, and he felt Jean Ann pplUng him up. “W.B*, are you all right? It’s just a 
couple of old trains, f wouldn’t let anything happen to you." W.B. pulled up onto his knees. He was still shaking, but he didn’t want jean 
Ann to see how afraid he was. 

“I just don’t like all that noise, that’s all," 

“Yeah. They’re pretty loud right here on top of us and all, but it sounds like freedom to me* Come on, W*B*, m show you what I want 
you to do." 

W,B. had a bad feeling about this, but he followed Jean Ann toward a line of boxcars. 

“Now, here’s what I want you to do. See this purse?” Jean Ann pulled it off her shoulder and held it in front of her. “It^^ugly, but it’s big 
and can hold a lot of stuff. When I leave, I’m going to pack it full, and that’s aU I’m takin’ vrith me, I want you to take care of my CD player 
and my CDs until f'm settled*” Jean Ann looked toward the open' door of a boxcar. "1 plan to ride this train out of here and I’ll need you 
to help me climb up and to throw my purse up to me once I’m in* Got that?” 

“Sure, Jean Ann, but maybe you should hitchhike*” 

“Don’t you think I thought of that? But for one thing, it’s not safe. You never know who’s gonna pick you up. And for another thing, 
everybody knows me around here. Who do you think would give me a ride out of town? What would I say? ‘Oh, hi^ I’m just running 
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away. Do you mind driving me to Dallas?’ ” * 

“Okay, but this doesn’t look too safe to me, either.” W.B. looked up into the black hole of the boxcar. 

“Well, at least this way, Tm on my own. Tm in control. Here, boost me up, then throw that purse up, and we’ll see how it works.” W.B. 
pushed her up into the car and heaved the purse up after her. It took two tries before Jean Ann caught it, but things went pretty smooth, 
W.B. thought. 

“Good.” Jean Ann said. “Now hdp me down.” 

“Here. I can do that." W.B. turned to see Tom walking out of the shadows between the cars of the train. 

“What are you doin’ here?” W.B. asked. 

“Just had a hunch you might be over here tonight,” said Tom, looking straight at Jean Ann. 

Jean Ann turned red and reached for Tom’s outstretched hand. 

“W.B.,” she said, still looking at Tom as she jumped down. “I’ve got some stuff I want to tell Tom.. .about school and everythlng...think 
you can make it home okay on your. own?” 

“Yeah, go on home,” Tom said. “I’ll make sure Jean Ann gets home alright." 

“Are you sure?” W.B. thought the last thing he wanted to do was to leave the two of them alone, but he felt like all the fight and air had 
gone out of him. 

“Go on, W.B.,” Jean Ann said. “I’ll see you tomorrow." 

Right then and there, the thought occurred to W.B. that he would get his daddy’s cabin key for Jean Ann. As he walked home, he turned 
the idea over and over in his head, and for the life of him couldn’t figure out why he was going to do it for her, but he was. 

Getting the key was easy. Daddy just left it on the big dresser in his parents’ room along with the Certs, receipts, pennies, gum wrappers 
and whatever else Daddy happened to empty out of his pockets that week. All W.B. had to do was wait for his daddy to leave for the store 
in the morning and take the key. He’d never even notice it was missing for weeks. That’s just the way Daddy was. W.B. just shoved the big 
gold key in bis pocket and was out the door before ten o’clock. He grabbed a couple of biscuits off the stove where mama had left them that 
morning and headed over to Jean Ann’s. 

The road out to Jean Ann's was a dusty gravel one-lane road lined with blackberry bushes on either side. Every now and then, W.B. 
Stopped to pick a handful of berries as he pondered whether or not to actually let Jean Ann have the key. If his daddy found out, W.B. 
might not see daylight for the rest of the summer. He fingered the key in his pocket as he scuffed up the ruts in Jean Ann’s driveway, 
“hfey, W.B.” Jean Ann was already out on the porch, looking dreamy-eyed. “What’s up?” 

The minute he saw her, W.B.’s mind was made up. “I got it,” he whispered. 

“What?” 

“You* know — it.” How could she not know? “The key.” 

’ “You did!” Jean Ann jumped up. “That’s great. Was it hard to get? Give it to me. Let me see it. Are you 
sure it’s the right one?” 

“Of course I’m sure.” W.B. handed her the key. 

'^This is great. Okay, I’m goin’ over there tonight." Jean Ann looked at him. “And I’m goin’ by myself. 

That way, if somebody does find out. I’ll be the only one to get in trouble.” 

“No, I want to go, too." 

“1 don’t think so, W.B. Trust me.” Jean Ann put a hand on his arm. “All I want to do is have that cabin 
as a hideout in case I need it. I know someone who can get me a copy of this key without raisin’ suspicion, 
and then you and I can go there any time we want.” 

“1 don’t know...” 

“W.B., believe me," Jean Ann said in her sweetest voice, “I’ve thoUght a lot about this. You don’t want 
us to get caught and mess up my whole plan, do you?” 

“Well, 1 guess not. But I get to go as soon as you get that other key made,” said W.B. “And don’t be too 
long about it. I don’t want Daddy to notice." 

That evening W.B. sat on the porch, feeling restless. Daddy sat behind him, playing his guitar and humming softly. W.B. got up and 
walked around the yard, then flopped back down on the porch. Before long he was up again, hopping up and down tHe steps. 

“You got ants in your pants or what tonight, boy?” Daddy said, picking out a crazy tune to match W.B.’s mood. 

“Just feelin’ restless, I guess. 1 think I’ll get my pole and walk over to the pond to see if anything’s bitin’ tonight.” 

“Okay, son. But don’t stay over there too long." 

W.B. ran to the shed, grabbed a fishing pole, and took off down the road toward the cabin. As he got closer, something made him slow 
down as it always did. There was a mystery to the cabin that was almost like some hidden force field to W.B. It felt more respectful to walk 
up to it. That night, he heard whispering voices as he jumped the ditch to the cow pasture. He recognized Jean Ann’s high-pitched giggle, 
but the lower voice was unfamiliar to him. He couldn’t make out what they were saying, so he ducked along the fence until he was directly 
in front of the cabin. As W.B. looked through the tall weeds screening him, he saw Tom leaning over Jean Ann as she fiddled with the key 
in the lock. W.B. could see Tom’s hand over hers and the key glinting in the moonlight. W.B.’s throat closed and kept a scream inside him 
that welled up from somewhere deep in his gut. His hands were clenched in tight fists at his sides and, as Jean Ann and Tom opened the 
door to the cabin, he thrashed at the weeds and pounded the ground with his fi§ts. 

The purple shadows under the black walnut trees could have swallowed him up forever right then and there and he would have been 
happy. At that moment, W.B. knew as clearly as the moonlight that Jean Ann would not be leaving this summer or probably any otlw 
summer, but he had lost her just as surely as if she had. ® 
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Apnea Exit 

By Earnie Montgomery 

^ Earnie Montgomery lives and writes in Coweta; this is his first piece of fiction for Oklahoma Today. 

D UGALD, it's that damn machine!” LiJa Bartel complained, as she did each morning, “It shakes the livin' hell outa you 
and that's why you're tired all the time an' sleep the way you do*” Her voice reminded Dugald of a rusty gate hinge, one that 
screeched with the slightest breezy provocation* Through thirty years of marriage, what had started as a httle kernel of irritation 
from her first complaints about his sleep habits had grown into a concretion of hate, an evil, odious pearl that grew daily between the shells 
of their two pitiable existences* 

Every act of the other added to the thing that lay between them^ — the way Lila's jaw joint clicked when she chewed her food, how he 
rolled his eyes each time just before he spoke, her weight, his hair loss, her too-Ioud-laughter when guests were present, his silence except 
when guests were present, his clothes, her clothes, her hair, his, her, his, her, and on and on and on. But especially, particularly, Dugald' s 
sleep formed the core around which their hate-pearl flourished and glistened, an orb made from iridescent moth er-of- misery* 

Sleep* Dugald worked hard at sleep* He mined sleep. Mined it from a great bank of exhaustion heaped higher and higher each day, like 
some massive earthen mound he might construct with the buUdosser he operated for the county* And today the bulldozer pressed heavy 
tracks on Dugald 's mind as his long, basset- like face stared across his morning coffee toward the empty other side of the breakfast table, 
where Lila never sat* 

“That dozer’s wrecked somethin’ in your head too,” Lila said, “That's why you snore like you do. Like youVe tryin’ to rip your nose right 
off your face.” 

She stood at the kitchen cabinet, stirring a cup of hot tea* Lila faced away from Dugald, and the large pink flowers on her purple housecoat 
splayed out across her behind like designs on an expanse of wallpaper. 

“Wallpaper ass,” Dugald said to himself. "Her brains are thin as wallpaper, an’ she wears ’em on her ass*” 

KA-CHUNG. A toaster on the cabinet in front of Lila coughed up a piece of toast and sent the warm, gentle, brown smell of roasted 
bread into the air* As Lila reached for the toast, sunlight, from the window over by where Dugald sat, played across her hair and lighted the 
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gray that now dominated the red. Freckles littered her pale arm, little pigment islands that grew darker with age. 

Time was when Dngald thought those freckles were cute, especially those on her slightly upturned nose, the way three of them lined up 
in a little row right down the middle. But no more. Now, Dugald thought the freckles just made her look painted, like the sky-colored eye 
shadow she wore above the waxy mascara that tried to make each eyelash blacker and longer and thicker than its neighbors on each side. 

“If you^d ji 4 st gone to college, Dugald,*' Lila said. “Like 1 did. An* like my brother, lorn, did. Then you wouldn*t be sittin* on that 
THING everyday, bavin* the crap shook outa you. Then you*d sleep like normal people sleep. Not be tired. I could sleep better. We*d 
both be...” 


“I backed tlie dozer over a car yesterday,” Dugafd said, as he scraped his chair backward from the table and stood to leave. 

“...college,** Lila continued. “If you*d gone, now you*d be a bank president or a doctor, maybe. Or a teacher. Or anything except...” 

Lila* s head snapped up, her toast, covered with two spoonfuls of her Aunt Myrtle's plum jelly, poised at midmiouth. What did he say? 
Backed the dozer over a car? Whose car? Was anybody in it? 

Abruptly, Lila whirled around. She heard the from door slam. Out the window, she saw Dngald's broad, blue-denimed back receding 
down the walkway toward the street. In front of him, his old hluc Ford pickup w'aited, patiently parked beneath the branches, of the elm 
tree her father had planted when he gave them the house, right after they returned from their honeymoon. 

“Dugaldl” Lila yelled. 

Both her hands made spontaneous grabs at the mid- thigh portion of her housecoat and hiked up the hem as she ran to the door. A soft 
splat sounded when the toast landed, jelly side do\vn> and stuck to the new fake- wood -parquet linoleum from Wal-Mart that she had gotten 
Dugald to install the week before. Down the middle of the kitchen the pattern didn*t match properly because Dugald had read his tape 
measure incorrectly. 

“Dugaldr Lila shrieked when she slammed out the door, only to hear the old Ford roar and see an angry^ blue smoke cloud bruise the air 


as Dugald drove away. 

Dugald smiled as he herded the pickup along. A dull ache thrummed his temples, and capillaries traced little tired, red road maps on his 
eye whites. Tired or not, Dugald loved to drive his old truck, a ’65 model that he felt more as if he put on to wear than got into to drive. Lila 
had ragged him iwo weeks running when he glued gold carpet scraps onto the pickup's dash. “Nobody! But, NObody! Not even a FOOI.! 
Ever covers their dash with carpet!” she had screeched, more times than he cared to count. And he had run short on carpet scraps, so a blue 
island of dash upholstery peeked out at him just right of the speedometer, 

“That oughta screw up *er mind for today,” Dugald muttered as he turned onto the highway that led to the county machine yard. 

Ahead, a blue jay flew just in front of the Ford's hood, as if trying to race. When Dugald speeded up, the bird peeled away and 2ew into 
a grove of trees beside the road. 

“Let *er think I really messed up somethin',” Dugald mumbled through the steering wheel as his eyes flicked briefly to the fleeing blue 
jay. “Yessir. She always thinks 1 screw up ever'thing. Just let ’er chew on a smashed car for the day.” 

Actually, the fact that he truly had crushed a car with the bulldozer caused Dugald considerable worry. Not that it 
had been much of a car. )ust an old, molorless hulk of a Buick that his unde, Junior Bordwine, county commissioner 
of Towson County, Oklahoma, had pushed over by the back fence in the county yard. But Dugald worried because 
he had gone to sleep as he backed the bulldozer down off the big flatbed truck used to carry the huge piece of hea \7 
equipment. What if people had been in the car? Kids maybe? Dugald's dozer had crushed the Buick like a beer can 
at a recycling center. 

How^ could anyone go to sleep on a running bulldozer? While working the controls, at that. Dugald didn't know, 
but he worried that sometime he might run over something that really mattered. And besides, the other men he worked 
with had kidded him, called him “Crusher," and his uncle had really raised hell, saying, "DugaJd! Dammit! You ain’t 
worth the price of peeled paint when it comes to watch'in* where you’re goin*!” 

By the time Dugald parked in the county yard, his gut had grown tight as wire in a new fence. He dreaded the day, 
the teasing that would comei along with his unde's disapproval. But the day went fairly wdl. Only one person 
mentioned “Crusher,” and just one time at that, and he didn’t see his unde, not even once. Commissioner Bordwine 
spent the day attending some meeting at the county seat, while his nephew pushed Over trees where a retention pond 
was being constructed away on the south side of the county, down by the Texas state line. And Dugald drifted off just 
one time, while he sat on the dozer wailing for Brewster Caldwell to open a gate. At quitting time, Dugald shuffled to 
his pickup, put it on, and pointed himself toward Lila. 

Dugald heaved a long sigh when he parked under the elm tree and steeled himself to leave his truck. As he slammed 
the door, he noticed a splat of fresh bird droppings on the Ford's roof and heard a blue jay scold down from the 
branches above. Dread ached his very bones, and Dugald wondered how many times Lila would mention “college” 
tonight and him being something other than a bulldozer driver and how wonderful she and her brother were for having 
gone to school 

Lila's brother had attended college all right, for one semester in 1966. Then he flunked out, got drafted, and got himself killed in Vietnam. 
She had lasted a little longer, two-and-a-half semesters, before her academic efforts collapsed. But Lila had the notion that anyone, alive or 
dead, who had so much as breathed the air on a college campus lived several millennia ahead ol Dugald, a fact she never ceased to explore 
and one that gnawed his emotions as he approached the house. ^ 

Suddenly, just before Dugald reached the porch, the front door of the house blasted open and Lila's voice shrilled, “You smashed a carl 
1 finally got hold of your unde lunior on the phone, an* he told me what happened. What d'you mean sayin' somethin' like that, then 
walkin' out? Why I never...” 

Dugald rubbed both eyes with the backs of his hands as he stepped through the door. The house seemed intent on suffocating him, and 
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the change from daylight outside made it difficultio see inside. Lila still wore her wallpaper housecoat. ^ 

If he kept an accurate count, Dugald thought Lila mentioned “college” thirty-three times just while he ate the Vienna sausages artd 
crackers, washed down with beer, that passed for his dinner. After eating, he drank coffee poured from a cold pot and heated m the 
microwave. Then he stood up and pushed his chair back under the kitchen table. 

■ “Lm goin* to bed,” Dugald pronounced. 

“Oh, sure. Leave me home to worry today, then haul yourself off to bed,” Lila said as Dugald left the room. “1 don’t know why you even 
bother anyway, the way you sleep.” 

After a shower, Dugald fell heavily into bed. Nights were pure hell. He knew he had some kind o { sleep problem, 
but fear kept him from doing anything about it. Maybe he had brain cancer or something. Once he saw a segment 
on television about sleep disorders, but it scared him even more. Some people in white coats hooked some guy to a 
bunch of wires and watched him sleep. During the night, the man took to thrashing around and got one of the wires 
wrapped up around his head and nearly cut off his right ear: All that blood made Dugald fairly skeptical of the cure. 

“Dugald!” Lila bellowed toward the bedroom. “Turn on the night light. I want to at least see whenever I go in 
there.” 

From the bedroom, Lila heard a rustle and the bed squeak, and she knew Dugald had leaned out of bed to switch 
on a little light in the receptacle beside the bed. God, she felt miserable. ^ 

Her father had warned her about Dugald. Said he was stupid and slow. But Lila had been so sad when^Tom got • 
killed. She would never forget that awful day when that army chaplain came to the door. Her mother Helen never 
shed a tear but looked like a frozen corpse. Three days after Tom’s funeral Helen blew most of her own head off 
with a twelve gauge shotgun. 

Through it all, Dugald had just been there. Quiet. Big. Dog faithful. She had needed that. Needed someone, even 
old Dugald Bartel. Only, within a month after the honeymoon, which her father had financed, Lila knew she had 
made a horrible mistake, one she refused to admit because of pride and an obsession to prove fier father wrong. 

Now, thirty years later, she and her husband lived a life of mutual intolerance. Lila knew that other people 
wondered why she didn’t leave Dugald or, for that matter, why Dugald did not leave her. But they couldn’t. Ruts are 
uncomfortable, but ruts are also familiar. And besides, Lila and Dugald had become their owrv mutual form of 
punishment perpetually inflicted because of perceived shortcomings each saw in the other. From the bedroom, ^ 
long, vibrating snore echoed down the hallway as Lila arose to go to bed. 

“For God’s sake, why does he sleep like this?” Lila muttered, as she squirmed into bed beside Dugald, who lay on his back. “Somehow. 
I’m not just sure how. But 1 think he’s found a way to do it on purpose.” 

Suddenly, just when Lila closed her eyes, Dugald arched his back violently, leaving only his head and feet in touch with- the bed, and 
swept the covers upward into a large tent. Then he gave out a long groan and collapsed back onto the bed, which trembled like a trampoline. 
“Oh. OH! OH!” Dugald yelled. “OH! OH!” 

Quickly, Lila jabbed Dugald’s side with her elbow. 

“OH!” - 

She jabbed again, and Dugald suddenly flounced onto his side, facing away from her. He quieted, then snored gently, and Lila slept, 
until two a.m., when Dugald sat bolt upright, yelled something, then fell backward onto the bed. 

The whole room seemed to vibrate as Dugald first held his breath for what deemed a lifetime before releasing it with a great epiglottal 
growl vented from somewhere deep inside his being. While Lila watched, propped up on her elbow, Dugald’s big, meaty lips pursed, his 
cheeks puffed, then his lips made loud blubbering sounds as he blew outward. After his long exhalation, Dugald quieted once more. By 
three-thirty, Lila slept again, fitfully, until six o’clock, when she suddenly awakened and sat instantly upright. 

Lila’s eyes stood open wide as a gate in the wind. The alarm clock blared from its table across the room by the window. Dugald lay 
quietly beside her. Gently, Lila touched his cold shoulder, then screamed. 

A week passed, and Dugald’s brother Burl arrived from California. Now Lila sat with Burl in a room with light lavender walls and a soft 
plum-colored carpet, a room that stopped sound before sound could even start, a room with low, gentle light, where the ghost-smell of 
mums thickened and cloyed in the air. She had slept well the past week. 

Lila turned her head slightly and noticed how much Burl resembled Dugald, except Burl always had seemed remarkably together to her 
in a way she could never explain. Even with his bankruptcy and divorces Burl just somehow seemed altogether. Then Burl’s knee bumped 
hers as he shifted in his seat. t 

Gently Lily closed her eyes and sighed softly as Burl’s image glowed briefly oMhe backs of her eyelids. The image faded slowly, becoming 
Dugald’s, then Burl’s again, and then back to Dugald. Low, mirthless music began from somewhere, and she shivered slightly, remembering 
something from a course she took in college— 

“...to die, to sleep, * . * 

to sleep, perchance to dream; I, there’s the rub, 
for in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil...” 
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OSAGE TRIBAL MtlSEUWl 


From a reclusi ve sanctuary he built high on the prairie, he wrote some of the finest books 
ever produced by an Oklahoma experience. In their pages, he decanted his understanding of 
what it means to be a Native American in a world no longer in balance. 

Mr. Carl Ponca is curator of the Osage Tribal Museum in Pawhuska, a museum founded in 
1938 primarily by John Joseph Mathews. On the day I went to speak with Mr. Ponca about 
Mathews, the museum was full of Austrian teen-agers who seemed a little dumbfounded by 
their host. They had come to see something romantic, I imagine, but arriving in the Osage, 
they had found instead a people living in the 20th century, preparing for the 21st. Mr. Ponca 
compressed the story of his people into a Jungian duality of Earth and Sky, speaking to this 
ragtag band of international youth in smooth German. After he saw the teen-agers to their 
bus, we went into the museum and spoke of Mathews. Mr. Ponca knew the famous author, 
and he always refers to him as John Joseph. “John Joseph was really a man two generations 
ahead of his time,” Mr Ponca said. “He was criticized occasionally for just writing down what 
he was told, but never before John loseph was a history so well recorded.” 

Before Mathews became a student of his own people, many histories had been written of 
Native Americans, usually by white men who for the most part were told what they wanted to 
hear by the people they spoke with. Mr. Ponca reminds me of George OrwelPs w'arnings about 
history as a political tool, angled or slanted delicately enough off its proper course to justify a 
course of action. 

Mathews seemed to have a sense of this danger always lurking just off in the wings as he 
worked toward the creation of the Osage Tribal Museum, building a potential castlekeep of 
Osage language and culture at a time when the Osage people were still in danger of cultural 
dissolution but long before most Americans placed much value on such things. 

In those days the old men worried that “the sheet water of oblivion might wash their moc- 
casin prints from the earth,” Mathews writes in the introduction to his epic novel. The Osages: 
Children of the Middle IVtifm. The book took decades to research and write, and Mathews 
traveled many miles and listened for many hours to the old men of the Osage as well as other 
tribes. The detail and truth of the book are powerful, even in the days before history, when 
history was the story of your own family, of your own people. 

When speaking of his book, Mathews used the term “instinctive knowledge” to account for 
things that could not be held in one's hand nor explained — yet also could not be denied as 
true. The stories in the book were told to Mathews, but he used his own means to share them 
with his readers, often presenting an occurrence with little fanfare or explanation for the reader 
to recognize on his own. 

The Osages the closing of a circle that John Joseph Mathews began with the publication 
in 1932 of Wah'Kon-Talu Wah'Kon-Tah became a Book-of-the-Month Club selection that 
same year, clinching success in New York publishing circles for Mathews. The book is based 
heavily on the life among the Osages of Major Laban J. Miles, an agent first assigned to the 
Osage agency in 1879. Mathews' childhood home was on the hill where the agency is situated, 
and the young Mathews was a frequent visitor to Miles' office. In the book. Miles, a white 

man, is the protagonist in a story of Native 
American experience. Mathews recognized in 
Miles a man who appreciated how closely the 
Osages' survival was linked to the preservation 
of their culture. 

In the 1930's, John Joseph Mathews left be- 
hind a disappointing first marriage (and the false 
fronts he found in the East and in Europe) and 
returned home for good. He built the native 
sandstone house in the Osage Hills that would 
be his home and then settled down to a life of 
remarkal'ile self-examination. The result of 
these years was a small book (reissued in I960, 
a year after his death) called Talking to the Moon. 

Mathews was a WWi aviator. 




Of the nocturnal hunters, the 
great horned owl is the most 
important. He strikes fear into the 
hearts of the guineas with his 
booming and freezes the life of the 
grass roots and the running oaks. 
Only the nonchalant skunk carries 
on with his turning of cow chips 
looking for beetles to feel suddenly 
the sharp talons of the great bird in 
his back: his blackness is of no avail, 
and the two white stripes running 
down his back, like the scalp lock of 
the Osage warriors serving as a 
challenge to all enemies, only 
advertise his position to his deadliest 
enemy. But even when the white 
stripes are rudimentary and he is 
almost completely black, the keen 
ears of the great owl can detect the 
faintest crack of a stick or scratch of 
a daw. 

— from Talking to the Moan 
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One might now have expected the 
Osages to live m their log cabins, 
with their garden patches enclosed 
within worm fences, and expected 
them to seek the churches scattered 
here and there in order to get some 
relief for their conhisior^. Since they 
had not put away their concept of 
God and their blankets and 
moccasins and their leggings and 
scalp locks and their predawn 
chants in 1 825 when they turned 
over their land to the immigrant 
Indians and were assigned to a 
reserve, one might expect them to 
do so now, Since their buffalo were 
gone»* Now perhaps one might 
expect them to cast away their 
blankets and their moccasins and 
their bear-claw necklaces and their 
mussel -shell gorgets and their 
quivering scalp locks of turkey 
“beard” and deer tail..* 

They remained resistant. They 
chanted each morning to the 
Morning Star, and they fasted, and 
they held the mourning dances with 
no change except where individuals 
might evince anxiety and make 
slight changes of adjustment. There 
was an unsureness about their 
religious ceremonies, and the once 
formal Ceremony of the Dove 
became more popular, and 
unscrupulous medicine men used it 
for profit and self-aggrandizement, 
but this was the beginning of 
deterioration rather than adjust- 
ments inspired by anxiety and 
doubt. 

— fi-om The Osages 


It has been favorably compared to Henry David Thoreau^s Walden^ but to this writer it is a 
much more hospitable and fire-warmed work* “I realized that man’s artistic creations and his 
dreams, often resulting in beauty, as well as his fumbling toward God, must be primal, possi- 
bly the results of the biological urge which inspires the wood thrush to sing and the coyote to 
talk to the moon,” Mathews says early on in a book full of clouds and bluestem grass, quail 
and setter dogs, and the people of all kinds who Mathews loved so dearly. 

Talking to the Moon is a story of trying to live in a balanced state, but it was written at a time 
in which Mathews shrugged and accepted the limitations of the “word symbols” he was given 
with which to explain the truth. He even took to calling himself Our Lady’s Juggler of words. 
He lived in the house on the prairie he called The Blackjacks with his books and his fireplace 
and his setter dogs, even after he married Elizabeth, who wrote the foreward to the reissue of 
Talking to the Moon, the woman who Violet Willis describes as '*the love of his life.” 

Violet Willis, who still lives in the rolling hills that Mathews called home, has a sadness that 
shines through her dear eyes as she leans over the table to share a deep regret. “1 didn’t know 
he was dying,” she said. “1 really didn’t. I knew he was ill, but a woman had moved here to 
Pawhuska, and she did so want to meet Jo. 1 knew he was Ml, so I went in before her, and I was 
hesitant about this. He was so dignified even then. I told him that I had brought a lady to 
meet him who was simply in awe of him, and he looked at me and said, ""Well, Violet, if some^ 
one is in awe of me, then by all means bring her in.’ ” 

To Miss Willis he is always Jo. The copies of his books that she keeps around her are signed 
“Jo” in dedication, and in her memories he is Jo. In 1931, Violet Willis was a young girl strug- 
gling to put herself through school in Oklahoma by tutoring and feeding dogs and lighting 
coal fires. Any rosy future seemed a far off thing to Violet, until her mother spoke with 
Mathews’ sister Lillian at church one day, describing Violet’s struggle. A few days later, Violet 
was sent for and brought from a physical education class to the coaches’ office, and there, wet 
with sweat and in her gym clothes, she found the president of the college and the dignified, 
precise-spoken man she came to know as Jo. After a short interview she was employed as an 
assistant to the dean of women and insured her education* “I always tried to thank him, even 
to the end, but Jo always brushed it off.” 

After graduation, Violet went to work for the Osage Agency in Pawhuska, and after several 
years she became a secretary for the Tribal Council, which included John Joseph Mathews. 
Impressed by Violet’s shorthand ability, Mathews asked for and received permission for Vio- 
let to accompany him and an interpreter for a series of interviews with men who had knowl- 
edge of the use of peyote as a sacrament in worship* Violet remembers that some of the men 
were less than pleased with a woman being present during the interviews, but Mathews paid 
them no mind. Violet spent hours working on Mathews’ mission, attempting to freeze and 
preserve on paper a people’s culture at twilight* 

She remembers Mathews as an independent man and one who could 
be unconventional at times. He dressed in his own fashion, wearing bush 
vests or pith helmets or his weU-known safari hat, unconcerned with any 
raised eyebrows. Some who remember him still view him as something 
of an eccentric, but unconcerned would be a more accurate description. 
Violet recalls a woman who came to Pawhuska to interview Mathews, 
and rather than meeting him as arranged, she went straight out 
to The Blackjacks unannounced and uninvited, only to find 
Mathews bathing in his yard. The incident grew into rumors 
that Mathews was a nudist, when in fact the man was simply 
trying to take a bath vrithout the benefit of a house with run- 
ning water. But Mathews saved hurt feelings for deeper wounds. 
“He was hurt by many of the things that had been inflicted on his 
people,” Violet said. 

He rued the mission of the Carlisle Indian School — “to kill the In- 
dian and save the child” — m his books, and only toward the end of 
his life did he join the Catholic Church* He couldn’t resolve stories 
of Indian children shaved of their long locks, forbidden to speak their 
native tongue, stripped of their tribal clothing, and roped and 
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Michael Vaught lives and writes in Osage County. Our thmtks to Debbie Miles for sharing her 
Mathews memorabilia with us. 


John Joseph Mathews, center. Chief fred Lookout (the last hereditary chief of the Osage) and his wife, 
Julia Lookout 


dragged to school like livestock with the tenets of Christianity* In the name of edocation (some- 
thing Mathews held dear) ^Indian schools were forcing children into a mold that rarely fit. And 
families who did not send their children voluntarily had their annuity and allotment pa>nments 
withheld until they did* Jim RedCorn, a noted artist, told me of his grandfather returning 
home from school naked, having stripped away the shameful clothing he was forced to wear. 
For some reason RedCorn*s story reminded me of Mathews' refusal of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship as “too restrictive” for his own fluid intellect. Mathews brushed up against his own molds 
that didn't fit. 

Earlier in my visit, I had overheard Mr. Ponca trying to explain to the Austrian teen-agers 
that Native American children tend to be right-brain learners, a group best served by free- flow- 
ing thought and information and often stunted by regimentation. As the tour continued on, 
I was left wondering how many more John Joseph Mathews, waiting to be discovered, may 
reside within a hundred mile radius of where 1 now sit. 

For visionaries and great authors are among us — ^if we are only alert enough to notice them 
since they do not always carry the trappings of success nor fancy titles or names. To Mr, Ponca, 
John Joseph Mathews was John Joseph. To Violet Willis, simply Jo. To the lady from Pawhuska 
who looked down at my desk last winter and noticed a copy of Talking to file Moon, he is a 
memory of a kindly man from her childhood who helped her with a portrait that hangs inside 
the front door of the Tribal Museum. To others like myself, who never heard his spoken voice 
or his laughter or went with him and his setters to kick quail out of the sumac and tall prairie 
grass, he is John Joseph Mathews quite possibly the best writer Oklahoma has ever produced. 



With his tattooed chest naked to 
the waist he walked quickly to a glass 
hanging on the wall. He took up a 
comb and parted his long iron gray 
hair careliiily — along the straight red 
line running down the center. For 
some time he looked at the red line 
which was the symbol of the straight 
road which he traveled each day. 

Each day as he combed his hair he 
was reminded of this straight road 
which was red as the symbol of dawn; 
of the rising sun; red the color of fire 
which was the Father from which all 
things came. 

He turned quickly from the glass 
and walked out onto the porch. He 
stood for a momenl> then as Wall Tze 
Go, the grandfather, peeped over the 
prairie, he chanted in a clear voice, 
**Wn/T Tie Go, Wah Tze Go, may my 
feet go along road that is straight; 
may my lodge be filled with meat, 
may my lodge be filled with children; 
may I live long on earth, that my feet 
may travel straight in roads of 
earth...” 

When the lower edge of the sun 
barely touched the horizon the chant 
stopped, and the early morning world 
seemed to be listening, except for the 
coughing of the pumps carried from 
the oil fields on the heavy air. 

— from Wah'Kon-Tah: 

The Osage & the White 
Man's Road 


August ’ S e p f c m f r 1996 
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R obert burbridge of Oklahoma city al- 

i ways appreciated a good deal* But he liked the hunt 
almost as much. He hunted for stocks, second-hand clothes, 
and, in the last half of his life, 19th-century furniture, paint- 
ings, and decorations — all with equal enthusiasm* “Daddy was 
very down-to-earth,** explained Bobbie Burbridge Lane, (A fa- 
vorite family story has Burbridge*s granddaughter, Dianne 
Lane Beffort, volunteering at a local thrift store, only to find 


Sotheby^ 

Auction Block ^ 




her grandfather waiting for the start of her shift so he could go 
shopping for new clothes.) 

Such a down-home image is hard to resolve with the 4,000- 
piece art collection that in September will go on the auction 
block at Sotheby*s in New York* Remarkable. Superb. Rare. 
Treasure- trove. These are the adjectives Sotheby’s specialists 
have used to describe Burbridge*s forty-year -long accumula- 
tion of precious objects, the total of which they must now dis- 
perse* If Sotheby’s estimates are to be believed, the sale will 
bring in close to $3 million* 


Opposite pag€t clockwise from top left: a Wedgewood urn on a stand; a 
painted cast-iron ftgurni tordiierc, late 1 9th century f and a pair of 
parcel-gilt and painted cast-iron torchieres; a Cj. Mason & Co. 
ironstone, two-handled vase and cover (circa 1829-1845); and a 
painted wood ship mode! (estimated value $8^000). 
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R obert Oscar Burbridge was born in Winfield, Kansas, on 
ijuly 4, 1907, to Lavinia Augusta and Clarence Wright 
Burbridge. Soon after, the family moved to OkJahoma City, 
where Burbridge would live the rest of his life. The father al- 
ways dreamed of the son becoming a minister, but Burbridge 
intuitively believed he was better suited for business* And he 
was right* 

In the 1930s, still in his twenties, he began a series of uni- 
versity tours through North America; participants earned col- 
lege credit, and Burbridge got to see the continent. A pioneer 
at heart, he soon found he was an even better inventor* Ideas 
just seemed to flow into his mind. Burbridge Lane recalls many 
times as a child hearing her father wandering about his room 
in the middle of the night as he tried to work through one of 
his notions* 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, however, Burbridge was 
savvy enough to know that in the 1940s manufacturers — not 
inventors — got rich* He dreamed up items that we still use 
today — ‘tamper-proof identification badges, take-your-own- 
photo booths, decals — but more importantly, he became the 
man who made them. He built a warehouse in Oklahoma City 
where he turned his inventions into reality* Then he secured 
an exclusive government contract to make security badges 
through both World War II and the Korean War; in the 1940s, 
he cornered the market in decals, becoming the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer for the next two decades. 

Rich beyond his imagination and something of a workaholic, 
Burbridge might nonetheless have toiled away in relative ob- 
scurity had not a neighbor suggested that he buy a few 19th- 
century antiques and objects as an investment. In collecting, 
Burbridge found the ultimate good deal, but that was soon 
overshadowed by the power of the art itself* Fueled by an ad- 
miration for the exacting standards of craftsmanship that typi- 
fies the decorative arts of the 1 9th century, ''He became a 
researchaholk,” said Burbridge Lane* "He eventually went 
from working full time to collecting full time,” 


~J~ujeiexi/ ^ aw admOiaUcm 
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Opposite page. Portrait of a Young Girl and Her King Charles 
Spaniel, AwierrcflM School, J 9f^i century. 
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He brought to collecting the same all-or-nothing approach 
that had made him a successful businessman^ often buying 
entire collections in order to get one important urn or table or 
lamp — selling off the remainder to antique dealers with nary a 
regret. He supported a network of buyers all over the world 
working for what he called his "'cause,” 

Over the course of her childhood, Burbridge Lane watched 
her father’s collection grow to the point that she had to walk 
down the hallways of her parents’ home sideways so as not to 
bump into the many antiques that lined the wall. More dis- 
concerting yet were the thousands of pieces that never saw the 
light of day after Burbridge bought them. 

Burbridge’s routine was to find a coveted piece and have it 
shipped to Oklahoma City where, upon its arrival, he would 
inspect it for damages, then box it up in a warehouse — never 
to be looked at again. When the doors of the warehouse were 
thrown open for Sotheby’s experts in March, they encountered 
crates and boxes that had sat there closed for thirty or forty 
years. Indeed it was the first time Burbridge’s own daughter 
had seen most of the objects (though Burbridge did keep a 
sample of his collection in his family homes to show trusted 
people). 

The similarity of that moment to the opening of Aladdin’s 
Cave wasn’t lost on Burbridge’s daughter, who evoked the old 
fairy tale when initially writing to Sotheby’s about the collec- 
tion. Accustomed to the idiosyncrasies of the rich, even 
Sotheby’s was bemused by Burbridge’s habits, penning press 
releases that referred to ""specialists uncovering a hoard of pre- 
cious objects.” "It is very unusual that he didn’t live with it,” 
said Elaine Whitmire of Sotheby’s. "His pleasure obviously 
came from the collecting. He liked the hunt” 

He collected European, American, and Asian furniture, por- 
celain, sculpture, and paintings. Among his treasures are an 
eight-foot-tall gold and silver figural clock of a woman (esti- 
mated value $50,000 to $70,000); a pair of golf- leaf, hand- 
painted Secres topographical urns ($20,000 to $30,000); a Galle 
cameo glass "Peony” lamp (sold earlier this year for $1 12,500); 
and a painting, Courting Sceney by Vittorio Reggianini, that is 
expected to set a record price for the artist at auction (approach- 
ing $100,000). 


Opposite page, clockwise from top: interior of the Burbridge 
as Sothehfs found it; a pair ofS^res topography vases fdrea 1825); a 
19th-century chest 
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The proceeds from the auction will go to the Burbridge 
Foundation^ which Burbridge established in 1958 to fund 
worldwide missionary work, in effect satisfying his father's 
original hope that his son would join the ministry. Only now 
the foundation is turning its attention to its own hack yard, 
with the hopes of making Oklahoma City a model for cities 
around the world to follow. 

The empty warehouse that once held the Burbridge collec- 
tion will become office space (complete with state-of-the-art 
business equipment and a public relations staff) for not-for- 
profit organizations working in the Oklahoma City area. ‘Ml 
killed me to sell it for sentimental reasons,” said Burbridge 
Lane, “but when I realized what good it could do, it turned me 
around,” 

According to Wes Lane, Burbridge Lane's son, the goal of 
the foundation is to sec unity among churches so that the 
church community can do a better job working together to help 
meet the needs of the community — “from youth programs to 
services for the elderly. Already at work is an after school 
mentoring and tutoring program called WhizKlds, which the 
foundation imported from Denver, Colorado, where a volun- 
teer named Larry Bross started it to help third and fourth grad- 
ers from inner-city schools. The partnership between Bross 
and the Burbridge Foundation is a natural, said Burbridge 
Lane, “! can’t even begin to tell you how important education 
was to my dad.” (Ui 


Lisa Nevard of Okiahonia City h an intern uf Oklahoma Today; 
this is her first feature for the magazine. 

The Burbridge Foundation Collection of 19th-century furniture^ 
paintings, and decorations will go on theaaciion block September / 1 
and 12 at Sotheby's, 1334 yiprA:,AmjMe, Mew York, Mew York 10021, 
(212} 606- 7176, (The only excep don is tl te Galle ca meo glass and 
bronze ^^Peony^ lamp, which at press time had recently sold for 
$112,500.) 

Proceeds from the sale will benefit the Burbridge Foundation of 
Oklahoma City, which in the aftermath of the bombing of the Alfred 
P. Murrah federal Building has dedicated itself to the restoration and 
revitalization of the families and neighborhoods of Oklahoma City, 
with the hope that its home town might serve as a model for cities 
around the world, 

The foundation is located at 3701 N.W. 42nd, Oklahoma City, OK 
73112, (405)946-3698. 
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Opposite page, a circa / 900 Galle cameo glass and bronze lamp. 
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With 250,000 ponds to call 
its own, Oklahoma has a shoreline 
for almost every one of us. 


Mom^ M '^e/imcdt 

NE STEAMY LATE SPRING MIDNIGHT I WOKE TO 
/ j something I may never hear again: the chorus of amphib- 
L-/ ian bellows joined, after a pause, by another chorus. It 
took me a moment to realize what was happening: in unison, 
aU the bullfrogs in the pond were breathing their strange caU. This 
was strange because unlike other frogs, bullfrogs usually sing 
solos, their bellows randomly crossing. But tonight a deep down 
harmony hung in the still air The sound was unearthly — if some- 
one had told me right then that the frogs were signaling an or- 
biting spaceship, 1 might have looked skyward. 1 wish 1 could say 
it was a sign that peace on earth or something of equal magni- 
tude was imminent, but it wasn’t. The following night the frogs 
had lost their harmonious rhythm, and their night song was back 
to a random jug-o-rum jug-o-rum. 

Listening to bullfrogs fall in synch ts just one of many little 
natural thrills that come from living near a pond, like walking over 
a pond dam in midsummer only to see a red-winged blackbird 
making a nest in cattails or an armadillo taking a mud bath. In 
midwinter, when a pond can be frozen slick, a glimpse may oc- 
casionally be caught of a central newt swimming under the ice. 
A pond can be very beautiful, noted Henry David Thoreau of 
Walden Pond, but its beauty is humble rather than grand and 
often really appreciated only by those spending long, lazy hours 
on its banks. 

If you live by a pond, its face will become as familiar to you as 
the faces in your family. Each of the ponds on our place has a 
name, and each has a story. My favorite, the LOy Pond, is a small 
pond, covered in July with big yellow lotuses under whose giant 
pads (as big as elephant ears) equally giant bass lie in wait. At 
the Wild Woody Pond one night a smart coon lured a neighbor s 

Le/f, butterfly weed on the Tailgrass Prairie Presence. 
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coon dog into the water, and we awoke to sounds of bays, 
splashes, and frantic yells. The Big Goose Pond is our largest 
pond and the one where Canada geese nest each spring; dur- 
ing their stay, we awake every morning to their melancholy 
honks. All summer long on the Heron Pond a great blue heron 
stands sentinel, occasionally breaking the stillness to spear frogs 
and fish, John*s Pond is where my brother-in-law fell through 
the ice when he was a kid; and the Old Pond is so named be- 
cause it was the first pond built on the place (once after an old 
cow took sick, I waded deep into its mud to push her out so 
we could doctor her). 

In Oklahoma, ponds are everywhere and well-used. Count- 
less Oklahomans have drunk from, swum in, meditated upon, 
and been baptized in ponds. “Everybody loves a 
farm pond,” says Paul Koenig of the Oklahoma 
Water Resources Board. 

With an estimated 250,000 farm ponds, Okla- 
homa has more farm ponds than any other state 
excepting Texas and more ponds per square mile 
than any other state, period. Most have been 
carved out by bulldozers since the 1930s — ^an 
amazing engineering feat in itself. Ponds have 
brought year-round water to uplands that never 
had it and done their part to transform Oklahoma 
from a well-drained prairie state into if not quite 
the Land o" Lakes, then at least the Place o* Ponds, 

Generations from now, archaeologists puzzling 
over the thousands of shallow depressions dot- 
ting what was once the Oklahoma countryside 
may dub us the Pond Builders. Like the Pyramid 
Builders of Egypt or the Mound Builders of Spiro, 
we will be known by what we liked to build. 

Soil samples will tell future generations that most Oklahoma 
ponds were built to water cattle, and the locations of others will 
more than hint that they were designed to halt soil erosion. 
These remain the supreme reasons for ponds in rural Okla- 
homa, though increasingly more frivolous reasons are taking 
hold: Farmers and ranchers have taken up fishing, city folks 
retiring to the country dream of their own golden pond, and 
the many Oklahomans living the double life of working in town 
but living in the country are transforming muddy stock tanks 
into sparkling fish gardens or duck-dotted wetlands. Upscale 
suburban developments boast ponds, as do schools who want 
their students to learn about wetlands. These days it seems ev- 
eryone wants a pond — and those who don’t have room for a 
real one build microponds of black plastic in the backyard. 

A pretty pond is a great place to bird watch — and as the Japa- 
nese have long known — a great place to find a little peace. 

The Ponds of McIntosh County 

SK ANYONE THE DEFINITION OF A POND, AND 
they will tell you a pond is a small lake. The line between 
lake and pond, however, is a bit muddy and open to debate. 
The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS, formerly 
the Soil Conservation Service) judges a pond to cover six sur- 
face acres or less. Yet Walden Pond, perhaps the most famous 


pond in America, covers some sixty acres. Thoreau himself 
used the words pond and lake interchangeably. In general, a 
pond is smaller and more shallow than a lake (shallow enough 
for sunlight to reach the bottom), has a muddy bottom, little 
wave action, and plants growing along the shore and often part 
or all of the way across. Unlike lakes, the amount of dissolved 
oxygen in pond water can vary greatly within a twenty- four 
hour period. 

Natural ponds occur in a wide variety of ecosystems — there 
are alpine ponds, bog ponds, meadow stream ponds, and in 
limestone areas, sinkholes. The Northeast and the Great Lakes 
states have the most natural lakes and ponds, bodies of water 
carved out by glaciers during the Ice Ages. The northern Plains 
states are also dotted with many small ponds, called 
prairie potholes, formed by glaciers. Glaciers, how- 
ever, never reached this far south, so Oklahoma has 
few natural ponds. The Oklahoma panhandle does 
have ephemeral playa lakes — ^many of them pond- 
size, Play as are like big puddles that fill up low 
places during the rainy season and then go dry. 
Another natural pond is an oxbow — where a river 
meanders, leaving behind a cutoff area of still wa- 
ter. Ken Williams, fisheries biologist at Langston 
University, speculates that buffaloes may have been 
responsible for wallowing out shallow ponds. Near 
Ft, Reno a lot of buffalo wallows still exist, he says, 
and one particular wallow near the Cimarron River 
fills each spring with a foot of water. When a few 
fish from the river are washed into it, it becomes 
an instant, if short-lived, pond. 

Most of Oklahoma’s ponds, however, are 
manmade farm ponds, carved out by men on bull- 
dozers, Some biologists question the value of ponds just be- 
cause they are not natural, says Noble Jobe III, associate direc- 
tor of OSU’s Water Quality Research lab. But Jobe likes ponds. 
He grew up in fish pond country east of Oklahoma City in 
Choctaw, and swallowed umpteen mouthfuls of pond water 
before realizing how many tiny animals he was ingesting. Now 
he knows better. “Ponds are amazing systems,” he confides. 

Natural or manmade, ponds possess a well- recognized food 
chain. At the bottom reside microscopic plants or algaes that 
make food from the sun and add oxygen to the water. They 
are fed upon by microscopic animals such as small freshwater 
shrimp, insect larvae, and some fish. Small fish eat the small 
animals, and they in turn are eaten by big fish. While beloved 
pond animals like largemouth bass and bald eagles have been 
extensively studied, other less glamorous but equally essential 
pond animals like dragonflies and leopard frogs have been ne- 
glected until recently. 

What is known is that once a pond is dug, it quickly meta- 
morphoses from muddy hole in the ground to complex eco- 
system, A case in point: We dug a small pond in the summer 
of 1 993; by winter it had filled with water; by spring a scum of 
algae floated on top and sedges ringed the shore. The algae dis- 
solved as spring progressed and yellow flowered water prim- 
rose took root and frogs moved in. 1 have seen crawdads and 
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turtles on its banks; above the primroses dragonflies fight earn- 
ing their name as mosquito hawks. A few small fish — carried 
down the draw from the pond above it — feed on the algae and 
insects* The possum that makes a midnight snack of my wa- 
termelon probably has an after-dinner drink at this pond* 

Oklahoma is prime pond-building country because most of 
our soils have a decent amount of clay that holds water pretty 
well, observes Glen Gebharts a fisheries biologist with Langston 
University Extension and Research. There is enough run-off 
water in eastern Oklahoma to keep ponds near full most of the 
year* Early settlers recognized this and built ponds the hard 
way — with a horse and a blade or with a horse and a Fresno (a 
large scooped bucket hooked to a horse). Most of these early 
ponds were very small, often not more than one-tenth of an 
acre, enough to water a few cattle or horses. 

The coming of tractors and bulldozers sped up the construe^ 
tion process. A few folks riding the wave of early Oklahoma 
prosperity had the wherewithal to build big pleasure ponds. 
One of these was Max Meyer, father of the late Tulsa book- 
seller and author Lewis Meyer. In his best seller Preposterous 
Papa, Meyer describes his father*s building of a six-acre pond 
dubbed “the swimming pool*’' With a sand beach, a “twenty- 
one-foot, three-levei, three directional steel diving tower,” a 
springboard, umbrella-shaped fountains, and a bathhouse, it 
was the pond to end all ponds* Meyer recounts how he and 
his friends loved to jump from the diving tower, only to sink 
“deep into the soft gooey mud that held me for a second like a 
suction cup* Sometimes I panicked lest the mud refuse to re- 
lease my feet so that I could rise to the surface and breathe 
again***lt was a thrilling and awesome adventure.” 

Meyer also describes the forlorn scene when spring rains 
failed to come, and the once glorious swimming pool turned 
into an ugly mud hole* The Dust Bowl drew new attention to 
the state of the nation's farm land. Erosion was a critical prob- 
lem in Oklahoma before the drought of the 1930s began, A 
survey by Oklahoma A&M College reckoned that fully one- 
third of the land under cultivation had erosion to the gullying 
state, and some land was so eroded it could no longer be 
worked by farm mach^ner)^ U.S. Department of Agriculture 
erosion maps of the Thirties showed Oklahoma had a greater 
percentage of land badly damaged by wind and water erosion 
than any other state. 

To combat this kind of threat to the nation's crop land, 
Congress created the Agricultural Conservation Program in 
1936, which provided cost sharing for conservation practices 
such as field terracing, shelter belts, and pond construction* 
The Soil Conservation Service was created around the same 
time to advise farmers which practices to implement. Ranch- 
ers could also get cost share money to construct ponds to wa- 
ter livestock; in fact ponds are often still called “tanks” by 
ranchers* By building several ponds around a place, the cows 
would not congregate at one, overgrazing the grass near it and 
eroding the dam and shoreline. 

Such programs helped pond building reach its peak in the 
1950s and '60s, according to Dwain Phillips of the NRCS. 
Ponds were cheap then — our Big Goose Pond cost the family 


Farm pond near CollimviUe. 

only thirty- three dollars. These days a two- to three-acre pond 
can run three or four thousand dollars; pond building has 
slowed partly because of the inventory of ponds already avail- 
able and partly because of cuts in government assistance. These 
days a landowner must have major erosion problems before he 
can be considered for cost sharing. Whether you have erosion 
or not, the NRCS will still come out, survey the site, design a 
pond, stake it out, provide li^s of contractors, and check on 
the job afterwards — ^all free of charge. 

McIntosh County is one place where ponds are still being 
built to combat soil erosion, says Anthony Lawrence, county 
conserv^ation technician. (Five were cost-shared in 1995.) Oth- 
ers, albeit without government money, are being built for wa- 
tering stock as well as for irrigating watermelons and corn* Two 
types of farm ponds exist. Embankment ponds— most com- 
mon in central and western Oklahoma — are built on a draw 
or in a gully, the water impounded by a dam* Excavated or pit 
ponds are built in a flat place and filled mostly by rain. The 
terrain dictates the type of pond. 

The NRCS has provided technical assistance on approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the ponds in the state, and by now 
they have pond building down to a science — ^from the best 
water depth, to ideal dam width, to the proper size of a drain- 
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Tranquil pond on upper nature trail in the Chickasaw National Recreation j4rea. 


pipe, “If you don't build a pond rightj it doesn’t last very long,” 
says Phillips, “After sixty years of experience, we pretty much 
know what will last twenty to thirty years.” 

The recent name change from “Soil” to “Natural Resources” 
Conservation Service reflects a change in national as well as 
local concerns, “Our emphasis is now on ecosystem-based 
planning,” says Sam Viles, McIntosh County district conser- 
vationist. Viles and Lawrence have engineered shallow ponds 


main happy to serve on the local committees that run each 
conservation district because they remember only too well 
having to drive cattle long distances to find water in the 1930s. 
Since those bleak days, the landscape has been transformed. 
Ponds have caught water that would now be in the Gulf of 
Mexico and kept it for Oklahoma, “I am really proud that we 
have been part of that,” confides Viles, “If you fly over eastern 
Oklahoma as the sun rises, you can see the ponds shining like 
diamonds.” 
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or wetlands to attract migrating waterfowl. Viles also works 
with an increasing number of people who want a pond to wa* 
ter their horses and to fish in — and who want it to be aestheti- 
cally pleasing. Around Oklahoma cities, the majority of the 
NRCS clientele fall into this category, what Phillips calls “hobby 
farmers.” 

Ponds may not just be for cows anymore, but old-timers re- 


A Man, a Boy, & a Pond 

N OKLAHOMA THE MAIN TOPICS OF CONVERSA- 

tion are the weather and fishing, observed a magazine back 
East twenty years ago. Though 1 think the description was 
meant as an insult, the twenty-seven percent of Oklahomans 
age 16 and up who fish probably wouldn’t take offense. How 
many of us fish in ponds? No one knows for sure, but accord- 
ing to a telephone survey in 1990, almost twenty percent pre- 
ferred ponds over reservoirs or streams. 

We regularly have strangers stop and ask to fish in our 
ponds — usually with a kid or two, fishing poles in hand, riding 
in the back of the pickup. We have regulars too — one family 
winds its way across our pasture in an old LTD, pulls out lawn 
chairs, and fishes for hours on the Old Pond. 

Perhaps the allure of fishing in a pond is in its simplicity. 
You don’t need a motorboat or a lifejacket — you can fish right 
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from the bank with a cheap cane pole. Y on don't have to worry 
about jet skiers roaring by either. And if you're a novice and 
don't catch anything much, that's okay too — somehow it seems 
less serious than coming back from the lake empty-handed. 

Talking to fishing pros at the universities and the state wild- 
life departments you often hear something like, "Oklahoma 
farm ponds have a lot of potential.” That is a nice way of say- 
ing there are a lot of muddy ponds out there containing a lot 
of stunted fish. But it doesn't have to be that way, says fisher- 
ies specialist Glen Gebhart, Ponds can be clear and fish rich: 
he once watched an osprey dive down into the waters of a pond 
and pluck a catfish from the water as easily as a man picks up 
a penny from the sidewalk. For someone who loves to fishj like 
Gebhart does, it was a thrilling sight. *'It was so neat to see him 
dive and hit the water,” he recalls. Gebhart has made a career 
out of advising Oklahomans how to grow fish in their ponds, 
both commercially and for the home, and he practices what he 
preaches. He has turned an unproductive pond that yielded 
at best twenty- five pounds of fish annually (the Oklahoma av- 
erage) into a pond from which he can pluck five hundred 
pounds of fish per year nearly as easily as that osprey did, "^My 
goal was to set up a fantastic fish pond where you could catch 
fish year-round on a guaranteed basis,” he says. The key word 
here is guaranteed. If one can believe the man, he can set foot 
on the pond's bank and in ten minutes have dinner^ — guaran- 
teed. 


Gebhart proves his boast about three times a week. The pond 
sits just a few yards away from his house outside Still water. The 
day I visited, it took him about thirty seconds to catch a pretty 
canary yellow half-pound hybrid bluegill sunfish. Usually af- 
ter he lands five or so, he takes the fish into a room off the ga- 
rage where he fillets them. When he built his house, he had 
the carpenters build him a low counter top at fillet level next 
to a sink and garbage disposal. It takes him another ten min- 
utes to dean and fiBet his fish (''after you've 
cleaned thousands, you're on autopilot”), 
and then he takes them into the kitchen. 

The Chinese philosopher Lao-tsu once 
said, "Cooking a small fish is like ruling a 
small kingdom,” meaning both should be 
gently handled. Gebhart follows this ad- 
vice, roiling the fillets in bread crumbs, 
spraying them with liquid l?utter, and broil- 
ing them for five minutes. “If you batter 
and fry them, you've lost a lot of your 
health value,” he says. The time from bait- 
ing the hook to raising his fork: thirty minutes tops. 

By his calculation, some five thousand fish reside in his pond 
now — ninety-eight percent of them hybrid bluegill, along with 
another hundred channel catfish and ten largemouth bass. 
Gebhart is high on hybrid bluegill, which are a cross between 
the male bluegill and a female green sunfish. The cross pro- 
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duces about ninety percent males, so he restocks every other 
year. He appreciates the fish's good taste (behind walleye, but 
ahead of crappie) and the fact that they bite readily — especially 
good for young fishing enthusiasts. How aggressive are blue- 
gill? Gebhart has been known to catch them without bait some- 
times, and he and his son Brian have been nipped while swim- 
ming in the pond. Gebhart has even observed Canada geese 
jumping up and down in shallow water from the bluegills nib- 
bling on their feet 

Gebhart thinks of his pond as a fish garden and himself as a 
fish gardener. Fish gardening is less work than vegetable gar- 
dening, he maintains. To grow nice-sized vegetables requires 
fertilizer; to grow nice-sized fish, Gebhart feeds them every 
second or third evening. The food he uses looks like dog food 
but is a standard mix of vitamins, soybean 
meal, and fish meal. His fish are well- 
trained — within a minute of throwing out a 
handful of feed, they appear. '*They can 
sense the vibration of footsteps,” he ex- 
plains. 

Fish have a mysterious intelligence — not 
only can they hear well, they have an extraor- 
dinary sense of smell in parts per billion. 

Gebhart is also convinced that catfish, for 
one, can smell fear. And indeed there is evi- 
dence to suggest that catfish put out a phero- 
mone after being caught that soon causes the 
rest to quit biting. It is easy to spot Geb hart's catfish (espe- 
cially the albinos) as they feed, skimming the surface, mouths 
open, barbels (whiskers) twitching. The bluegills feed differ- 
ently^ — hitting each pellet with a little splash like a small fire- 
cracker going off 

After a few minutes we hear a big splash — it is a largemouth 
bass come up for his share. The largest fish ever caught in the 
pond was a twelve-and-a-half-pound largemouth fourteen- 
year-old Brian caught. The largemouth bass gives the angler 
an exciting fight and has a mystique that the lowly bluegili can- 
not hope to match. While trout are most popular up north in 
cold-water ponds, in this part of the country, no doubt about 
it, the largemouth bass Is number one with the angler, says 
Barry Bolton of the fisheries division of the state wildlife con- 
servation department. (The ODWC provides fingerlings for 
pond stocking free of charge to fish- free ponds.) 

So popular is the bass that it tends to be overharvested in 
ponds. Not so in Gebhart's pond — he concentrates on his 
bread-and-butter fish, the bluegili, and lands a big bass for an 
occasional thrill. As a red- eared turtle steams up to get his share 
of the fish food, I am carried back to childhood and feeding 
the fish in my neighbor's living room aquarium. Of course, 
we never ate the guppies, while Gebhart and his family con- 
sume over five hundred pounds of fish per year. He spends 
only a hundred dollars on feed— making his fish an economi- 
cal twenty cents per pound. 

Not surprisingly, the Gebharts have just about quit fishing 
in lakes^ — why bother when you can catch all the fish you want 
ten times faster in your own front yard? 


Waterworld 

0 SWIM OR NOT TO SWIM, THAT IS THE QUESTION. 

1 look at the muddy water and momentarily lose my nerve. 
I don't know why I am so chicken — people used to swim in 
this pond all the time. But every time I start in, 1 remember 
the red eyes of the very large snapping turtle we caught one 
day — and the way it snapped when someone grabbed its tail. 

Forty years ago people weren't so picky. On a one hundred 
degree afternoon with no chlorinated pool or air-conditioned 
house handy, farm kids jumped into farm ponds like frogs. 
Even rather stern farmers were known to park their tractors 
by a pond after a long, hot day in the fields, strip down, and 
take a dip. The fact that one might sit on a snake or step on a 
turtle never deterred anyone. 

It is a simple fact that water attracts animals 
both warm and cold-blooded. Because of 
ponds, water snakes, turtles, frogs, sala- 
manders, and of course, fish, have become 
part of the upland landscape. Fish-eating 
wading birds like herons and egrets have too. 
Even bald eagles occasionally visit large remote 
ponds in western Oklahoma, says Jontie 
Aldrich of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
as do whooping cranes. All kinds of birds are 
attracted to ponds to drink, eat insects, and 
feast on plants such as the grapes and wild 
roses that spring up around them. Red- 
winged blackbirds nest in cattails, as does the common yel- 
lowthroat. Quail, kill deer, swallows, and mourning doves also 
frequent ponds. 

If you want to get in on the real action, drop in on a pond 
around midnight — that is when the menagerie shows up. Deer, 
raccoons, armadillos, bobcats, and skunks come to ponds to 
eat, drink, and socialize. It is not unheard of to hear at night 
the splat of a beaver tail hitting the water. The population of 
beavers, everyone in Oklahoma agrees, has exploded, in part 
because of the proliferation of ponds. 

When a beaver moves into your pond, the effects — downed 
trees, higher water — are hard to miss. But many animals that 
come to ponds are almost Invisible. Bats, for one. The endan- 
gered gray bat feeds almost exclusively over water, including 
water in ponds, says Steve Hensley, of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service in Oklahoma. On summer nights common bats 
such as the red bat and the Mexican free-tailed bat drink from 
ponds and eat insects such as mosquitoes, mayflies, and cad- 
dis flies on ponds. Some bats eat more than three thousand 
mosquitoes per night. They also eat pesky insects like June bugs, 
cucumber beetles, scorpions, and the moth that turns into the 
corn borer. Other pond animals also take a bite out of the bug 
population, most notably toads, frogs, and dragonflies. 

Though there are plenty of wildlife-at-pond anecdotes, the 
exact impact of the building of so many ponds on terrestrial 
as opposed to aquatic wildlife has not been studied much. It 
is difficult to compare Oklahoma pre-pond and post-pond be- 
cause no one really knows the numbers and range of many of 
the animals that now visit ponds. However, some biologists 
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have reservations about the overall effect of ponds on Okla- 
homa ecology. Because ponds hold water and the nutrients in 
them upstream from creeks and rivers, some worry that the 
animal and plant communities downstream may be suffering 
subtle negative effects. Or that ponds built in the wrong 
places — such as wetlands, springs, seeps, or low water pools in 
ravines or creek bottoms — may destroy these unique habitats. 

At the least, ponds add diversity to what might otherwise be 
a uniform landscape — a teeming life space in the middle of 
acres of crops or pasture. And though wildlife in pre-agricul- 
tural Oklahoma did quite well without ponds, in the ensuing 
years Oklahomans have so altered the land, often destroying 
natural water sources, that ponds may now actually be essen- 
tial to wildlife survival 

This is especially true for waterfowl like geese and ducks. 
Migrating waterfowl fly over Oklahoma each fall and spring. 
For eons they stopped at riverine wetlands — flooded bottom- 
land forests and sloughs. In the 1950s, Oklahoma had almost 
280,000 acres of natural wetlands; today fewer than 50,000 re- 
main, drained for agriculture or flooded by large reservoirs. 
While natural wetlands were being drained, thousands of acres 
of ponds were being built — making ponds today the most 
numerous wetlands in Oklahoma, according to Jontie Aldrich. 
Like fish ponds, duck ponds would be more important if bet- 
ter managed. 

To this end, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has instituted 
a program called Partners for Wildlife. The program offers cost 
sharing and other assistance to people who want to make their 
land more wildlife-friendly. This sometimes includes building 
or cleaning up ponds. Since 1990 the program has converted 
some 6,500 acres to wetlands, in the process turning some 
crusty farmers into dedicated bird watchers. "T think people 
are becoming more aware of how important and valuable wet- 
lands are,” says Aldrich. 

One man who did not need to be sold on the value of wet- 
lands is Hal McKnight, the forty-seven-year-old owner of 
Wheeler Dealer Bicycle Shop in Oklahoma City. McKnight is 
hardly the crusty old farmer: “1 am haunted by waters,” he says, 
borrowing a quote from the book-turned-movie A River Runs 
Through It Water is McKnight ’s passion, and he has trans- 
formed his family^s fifteen-hundred-acre cattle ranch in north- 
ern Stephens County into a southern Oklahoma water world. 
Not just during the migratory seasons, but year-round, his 
place is home to mallards, teals, canvasbacks, redheads, Ameri- 
can widgeons, and pintails — to name just the ducks. McKnight 
enjoys them all, but the most wonderful thing, he says, is to 
see eagles. 

McKnight* s philosophy can be summed up by a line from 
another movie, Field of Dreams: '"Build it, and they will come.” 
About a dozen ponds were on the place originally, some almost 
a hundred years old. Since he became a Partner for Wildlife 
eight years ago, McKnight has built two dozen more ponds, as 
well as dikes and levies which enable him to flood an oak for- 
est in the winter for the benefit of wood ducks. He has created 
or restored two hundred and skty acres of wetlands so far. 

The centerpiece of his project is a series of small shallow 


ponds McKnight calls a wetlands -scape; each pond is equipped 
with special pipes which allow him to control the water level. 
Each August McKnight draws down the water from a depth of 
six feet to about three — this exposes a large area of mud onto 
which McKnight broadcasts Japanese millet. The grain is al- 
ready growing when the first fall rains come in September and 
the ponds begin to fill again. “It puts on a wonderful seed that 
everything loves,” he explains, “All kinds of migrating birds 
will stop and attack the millet.” The shallow water in many of 
his ponds allows a number of water-loving plants to grow — 
cattails, milfoil, duck potato, and smartweed. Smartweed 
grows in moist soil around the edges of his ponds, “It*s really 
pretty, similar to redbuds in color,” he says. In the fall it makes 
a striking display and is a favorite duck food. 

“I love ponds,” says McKnight. And as he did as a kid, 
McKnight fishes and swims in his ponds. "T try to nurture, 
within reason, my inner child,” he adds with a chuckle. Boy 
Scouts have ventured out to see the projects and to help with 
planting trees, many of them around the ponds, McKnight*s 
efforts won him the National Wetlands Conservation Award 
in 1994 — selected from hundreds of entries across the coun- 
try, As he said in his acceptance speech, given in Washington 
D.C., “One person can have a profound effect.” 

Long Live the Pond 

MATURE, HEALTHY POND IS A WONDER— HOME 
Ti to a large number of plants and animals: from bacteria to 
bass, mosquitoes to mallards. Inevitably, though, ponds fill in 
and become marshes. This happens because ponds slow down 
run-off water, allowing the sediment (dirt) in the water to fall 
out and settle in the pond. If the watershed is covered with 
grass or trees and the water coming in is relatively free of sedi- 
ment, it takes many years for a pond to turn to marsh, A pond s 
life is relative, but some suggest taking the average depth of the 
pond in feet and multiplying it by twelve to figure the number 



Wildlife on a pond near Sapulpa. 
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of years a pond should last. 

That life cycle is considerably shortened if the 
watershed above a pond is crop land. There are 
a lot of red ponds in Oklahoma because the red 
clay from crop lands washes into ponds and forms 
a kind of rusty-colored soup which sometimes 
takes years to settle out. The sediment can inter- 
fere with the life cycle of fish and the tiny organ- 
isms they feed on. However, it is not just in rural 
areas where ponds get silted in, Koenig cites land 
development without proper safeguards against 
run-off as a major th reat to ponds in outlying suburban areas. 
He has witnessed a pond below a construction site fill in after 
two rains. ''A lake or pond is a reflection of its watershed/' ex- 
plains Koenig. 

Other ills can also shorten the life of a pond and make it all 
but unusable to wildlife. Run-off from heavily fertilized lawns 
or fields can cause algae blooms (a big problem in golf course 
ponds). When the algae eventually dies, the decomposition 
process can suck the oxygen out of pond water like a vacuum 
cleaner sucks dirt out of a carpet. The result: dead fish, 

IronicaUy, the worst threat to the health of a cow pond is the 
reason for its existence: the cow itself. Cows trample tender 
vegetation around the pond which provides cover for fish and 

BeloWt lower pond willows at Su tton Urban Wildlife Refuge. 


hatching grounds for the insects they like to eat. 
Cow herds can also erode the banks and dam, stir 
up the muddy bottom, and burden the pond with 
waste. Every pond management scenario put forth 
by the myriad pond pros in our universities and 
government agencies calls for excluding or limit- 
ing the access that cows have to a pond. Options 
include fencing off all but a section of the pond or 
allowing the cows a narrow corridor to the water. 
More expensive, but popular; installing a freeze- 
proof stock watering tank below the dam. 
Immediately after fencing the cows out of two ponds on their 
fourteen section catde ranch near Keyes in the panhandle. Lane 
and Karen Sparkman saw birds they had never seen before — a 
pair of avocets, uncommon nesters in Oklahoma, The avocet 
is a pretty wading bird with a long, slightly upturned bill. This 
pair decided to nest on the ground near the pond — certain di- 
saster if the cows had been around. While the Sparkmans 
planted trees around their pond, the avocets would play with 
them, flying off and circling back. They observed the avocets 
taking turns going to the pond, getting their feathers damp, and 
then returning to sit on their lone egg. One day the Sparkmans 
finished their farm chores and went down to the pond to find 
the newly hatched avocet swimming in the water. The 
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Sparkmans, who mn Cattle Country Inn in addition to raising 
cattle, hope to make their thirty- year -old panhandle ponds a 
hub for area wildlife and a draw to visiting wildlife enthusiasts. 

It can indeed be a thrill to see a new animal claim your pond. 
When two Giant Canada geese arrived several years ago on our 
pond, it was such an unusual sight that my family and neigh- 
bors kept close track of their comings and goings. One year 
they nested beside what has since become the Big Goose Pond, 
but the dogs ate the eggs. The next year they got smart and 
nested on an island in the pond. The result: six fine goslings. 
Since 1980 20,635 Giant Canada geese and goose eggs have 
been relocated to Oklahoma with the goal of establishing a 
breeding population. So far it has worked; goose numbers have 
boomed. Their native habitats are small ponds and wetlands 
from Northern Kansas to southern Canada, habitats very simi- 
lar to Oklahoma’s since the building of so many ponds. The 
typical farm pond in Oklahoma, with its open shoreline in the 
middle of a pasture, is ideal for these wary black and white 
birds. One of nature s most watchful creatures, geese like open 
shorelines so they can keep an eye on predators. In their choice 
of food, geese are more like cows than ducks — feasting on the 
first tender shoots of grass and clover in early spring. 

The one thing they need that isn’t provided naturally in many 
ponds is a secure nesting structure. In response, the wildlife 
department has given away blueprints and friendly advice to 
encourage people to build them, and the program has been 
greeted with enthusiasm. The success of the Canada goose 
project is a sign that Oklahoma can claim to be a wetland state, 
all memories of the Dust Bowl submerged once and for all in 
the warm, gentle waters of a quarter million ponds. 

And the ponds themselves may well symbolize a coming of 
age for Oklahomans, too, as increasing numbers of us set out 
to actively make our ponds more appealing to wildlife. There 
is little doubt that the quality of our own lives is improved with 
the health of our ponds — and our links to the earth made stron- 
ger. For my family, the nesting of our pair of Canada geese each 
February by the pond is a sign that spring will soon arrive; the 
disappearance of the Great Blue heron from his spot in the 
pond shallows marks the beginning of winter. My favorite time 
on the pond, however, remains summer, when the water lilies 
bloom. Actually American lotuses, not lilies, they seem almost 
too exotic to be native to Oklahoma. In India the lotus sym- 
bolizes silence as well as eloquence, the sun as well as the moon. 
In China it is a symbol of perfection. 

The pond itself seems perfect on those high summer days. 
Standing on the pond dam, I see the lotuses are just blooming, 
and the flowers, like butter-colored birds, perch on fat stems. 
The blossoms seem to me to be the handsomest in the world. 
In the center of each, a seed pod rises like an eye, the anthers 
like gold-tipped eyelashes. In the autumn the eye goes blind, 
turns black, and finally drops into the icy water to sleep. Come 
spring, a light green leaf will push its way through the cold, 
rain-filled pond to unfurl and start the cycle all over again, M 


Maura McDermott lives and writes near her family of ponds out- 
side ChecotalL 



back forty (or know sotneam who does), the best way to gain an 
appreciation for the variety of pond wildlife is tt? visit one of the state's large 
fresh water vieyvirig tanks (many stocked with fish that inhabit Oklahoma 
ponds). Among the choices: 

* A 12,500-galhn fresh water tank teeming with bass, crappie, catfish, perch, 
gar, carp, and turtles at The Jasmine Moran Children's Museum on SH-9 
in Seminole. Museum admission is $5; for hours call (405) 382-0950. 

* A 15,000-gallon tank populated by ca tfish, bass, carp, gar, walleye, bluegill, 
and turtles at Arrowhead Mall m Muskogee, 501 N. Main, (918) 683-4100. 

* Four fresh water exhibits at the Oklahoma City Zoo, including a 1,000- 
gallon tank filled with large fish native to Oklahoma (among them a four- 
foot-long spotted gar and a 70-pound catfish), a 400-gallon tank with fish 
from McCurtain County (perch, minnows, catfish), and a 200-gallon tank 
with darters native to Oklahoma. Admission to the zoo, 2101 N.E. 50th in 
Oklahoma City, is $4 for adults, $2 ages three to eleven and those 65 and 
older (children younger than three enter free). (405) 424-3344. 

- And a 7,000-galhn tank filled Mth Oklahoma fish (gar, bass, sunfish, 
bufialo fish, and, of course, the uhiquitious catfish) at the Tulsa Zoo^s fishes 
of the Great Lakes exhibit. Admission to the zoo, 5701 E. 36th Street in 
Mohawk Park, is $4.02 for adults, $3.02 for ages 65 and older, and $2.01 for 
ages five to II (children younger than five get in free). (918) 669-6600. 

For those who aspire to a pond of their own, the Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation publishes a 44-page how-to booklet that covers pond 
construction, omamerual fish ponds, and managing ponds for trophy bass. 
Managing Pond Fisheries ($3) can be ordered (or picked up) at 1801 N. 
Lincoln, Oklahoma City, OK 73105. (405) 521-3851. 

Building a pond is one of the best ways to improve land for wildlife, so 
monks, resources, and help exist for wannabe pond owners. Three good 
sources: The US. Fish and Wildlife Service's Partners for Wildlife program 
(918/581-7458), the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation's 
Wildlife Habitat Improvement Program (405/521-2730), and the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service's Wildlife Habitat Incentives Program (the 
service aho offers a Wetland Reserve Program; both at 405/742-1234), 

For many, a pond is just another word for fishing and a fee fishing pond 
guarantees a big catch. At the Shagbark Ranch, 16 miles north ofSatlhaw on 
Maple Street, three ponds are stocked with channel catfish and another with 
bluegill and black perch. Visitors bed down in a cowboy-style bunkhouse or an 
Ozark-style cabin; come daylight, they can fish on a pond reserved just for 
them. Price: $50 for up to six people. Day fishers can fish a nearby watershed 
lake for $15 a day for the first two people ($2.50 for each additional person) or 
t^re cafish or perch po7ids for $35 for the first six people (camping is included 
free). The ranch, which is open year round 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., imposes a catch 
limit of 1 2 for the perch pond and negotiates the catch an all others. (918) 775- 
2582. 

There is no entry fee to Marval Trout Campground & Resort near Gore, 
and patrons with trout stamps fish free (otherwise it is $2 for {iduhs and $1 for 
children). The area is open 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. in winter; 6 a.m, to 10 p.m. the 
rest of the year. ( 91 8) 489-2295. 

Day fishing brings many to both the Red Bud Comer (918/225-4330), east 
of Cushing on SH-33 (go south on SH-99 two miles then a mile westj, and 
Howard's Villa (918/434-2425), four miles northeast of Salttia. Both ponds 
are open by appointment only (Red Bud operates March through November). 
Fees are respectively $1.50 and $3 per pound offish caught. 

Lane and Kareti Sparkman's Cattle Country Inn is located 38 miles west of 
Guymon off US-64 ( about 24 miles east of Boise City). Rates are $35 for a 
single room; $55 for a double; guests should call for directions. (405) 543-6458. 
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Mountain Cuisine 

CIRCLING HAWKS, BARBADOS SHEEP, AND 
TROPICAL PLANTS MAKE CEDARVALE GARDENS AN 
OTHERWORLDLY DINING EXPERIENCE. 

HEN BOB HOWELL, SR., AND HIS WIFE> ELAINE, FIRST OPENED THEIR 
little snack bar at Turner Falls Park in the heart of the Arbuckle Mountains, they 
flipped hamburgers, roasted hot dogs, and fried up trout Two decades later, a 
second generation of Howells are still at it, but the onetime hole in the wall is now a sprawl- 
ing enterprise known as Cedarvale Garden & Restaurant, 

Cedarvale sits where the circa 1930s resort, Cedarvale Park, used to stand. The place is a 
lot quieter, however, than it was in the resort’s boom years, when Cedarvale Park counted 
among its attractions a skating rink, dance hail, and some thirty-odd cabins. The rink is 
now a vegetable garden and only foundations remain of what once drew tourists from miles 
away. “After World War 11 started, this place was kind of abandoned,^’ said Pam Howell, 
Bob and Elaine’s daughter-in-law who with her husband, Bobby, now owns and runs the 
restaurant, (With gas rationing, people couldn't afford to travel to the resort.) 

Although no original cabins remain. Bob, Sr., built new ones that folks can rent year- 
round. The retired engineer has also masterminded the restaurant's maze of gardens, 
bridges, and decks, though Pam credits her mother-in-law, Elaine, who died a few years 
ago, with being the “heart and soul” of the restaurant “And that’s one reason why we 

wanted to carry on and not let it close af- 
ter she died,” said Pam, “because they put 
too many years of their lives into it.” 
Despite the passage of time and a 
change in generations, some things re- 
main consistent. Most importantly to 
many diners, the trout At one time, pa- 
trons used to catch trout in the park’s well- 
stocked creeks, then pack it over to the 
Howells, who would grill or fry it to order. Life is a little more complicated in the Nine- 
ties. Now twice a week, Cedarvale receives a shipment of fresh trout from a trout farm in 
Missouri, but it still grills up fresh. 

Butterfly trout^ — dipped in a batter made from a closely held secret family recipe — is the 
favorite with guests, though Cedarvale’s stuffed trout, wrapped in bacon and grilled like a 
steak — fish head and all — is most unique. “Tve had people in from Colorado that say they’ve 
eaten a lot of trout, but they've never had anything this good,” said Pam, beaming with 
pride. 

At last count, the menu at Cedarvale offered seven trout entrees, along with steak and 
chicken dishes. It serves them^ — most often — outside on a flower- filled deck that overlooks 
a tropical garden. Honey Creek {which a little farther south drops 77 feet to form Turner 
Falls), and a limestone bluff on which a herd of exotic Barbados sheep reside. (A quarter 
buys enough duck food to keep both children and the restaurant's bevy of ducks happy 
while dinner is cooked.) 

The botanical garden (complete with arbors, bridges, and benches) began after a friend 
presented Bob, Sr., with a variety of tropical hibiscus. He proceeded to add to the collec- 
tion and — almost without any grand intent — the hibiscus evolved into a botanical garden. 
The collection is now so large that during winter months, some thirty varieties of tropical 

Bob Howell used his memories of botanical gardens iii Europe and the U.S. when designing Cedarvale^ 


'I TELL PEOPLE THAT I 
FEEL LIKE WE'RE SHARING 
OUR BACK YARD/ 

— Pam Howell 




TROUT EU'DORA 

10 ounces rainbow trout 
Thoroughly clean and pat dry rainbow 
trout. Spray inside with non-stick spray. 

Stuff with corn bread mixture. Wrap 
with bacon. Slice and secure with 
toothpick at thickest part. Spray each 
side with non-stick spray. Grill seven 
minutes on each side. 

CORN BREAD STUFFING 

i cup hot water 
1 1/Z tablespoons margarine 
11/2 cups corn bread stuffing mix 
1 /2 cup chedda r cheese 
Mix hot water and margarine in a 
microwavable bowl. Stir in stuffing mix. 
Cover and cook on high for four minutes. 
Remove from microwave. Stir and add 
cheese. Reheat in microwave to melt 
cheese if needed. Stir mixture thoroughly 
and let cool. Yields stuffing for four 
trout. 

HUSHPUFPIES 

1 cup yellow cornmeal 
1/2 cup flour 

3 tablespoons sugar 
3 tablespoons powdered milk 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
L teaspoon salt 

Dash of red pepper 
I medium onion, finely chopped 
I egg 

1/2 cup water 

Mix together dry ingredients. Add 
onions and egg. Pour water around edge 
of bowl Stir mixture, starting from 
bottom of mixture using a large spoon. 
Mixture should be hardy moist. Over- 
stirring will cause hushpuppies to become 
tough. Drop by teaspoonfuls in deep 
fryer at 350"^ degrees until golden brown. 
Makes 12 to 15. 
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FOOD 



Established in 1925, Pttc’s Place, the 
^original Italian restaurant of Krebs — 
Oklahoma’s Little Italy— has delighted 
diners with fiesh, family style cuisine 
served in unselfish portions for three 
generations. An Oklahoma original 


*1U 


ESTABLISHED 1925 • KREBS. OK 
JojmJJb^ SUitiati QuiiUit 

BANQUET FACILITIES FOR UP TO 250 
Open Monday-Saturday 4KM) p.m. Sunday 12HX) 
918-423-2042 FAX 9 18-423-7859 



COUNTRY INN 


Lavish in the casual elegance 
of a quiet hilltop retreat. 

5 luxurious suites 
swimming pool & spa 
Also dinner-only reservations 
20 miles north of Tulsa 
on Highway 75 
(918) 371-9868 

-your hosts- 
Jerry and Shauna Agnew 
“THE INN PLACE TO BE” 



Twilight dining on the deck. 


plants require room in a greenhouse the older Howells built on the property in the 
early 1980s. And like the grilled trout, the garden has become a Cedarvale signa- 
ture. 

Being an outdoor restaurant has its pluses: the pleasure of watching hawks make 
lazy circles in a sky washed cornflower blue by the rain or seeing fireflies take over 
the sky at twilight. It also, however, has its limitations. Cedarvale is only open from 
the first of May until the last weekend in October. Covered patio decks shield cus- 
tomers from inclement weather. And a new mister helps diners fight off the heat (a 
commodity in great supply in the Arbuckles most of the summer). No matter how 
hot it gets, however, the routine remains the same. “We still serve outside,” said Pam. 
“We just grin and bear it.” — Nancy Woodard 





TuF^NeR 


FALLS 


GETTING THERE 

Cedarvale Garden & Restau- 
rant shares a loop — US-77 just 
west of 1-35 — with Turner FallSy 
a scenic lookout, and various 
cottage rentals. (It is about four 
Wii7e5 south of Davis.) 

Admission to the garden is $3 
for adults and $2 for children and 
senior citizens, but it is free for 
restaurant patrons. Cedarvale is 
open the first of May daily from 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. through the last 
weekend in October. (Occasion- 
ally the hours will vary.) (405) 
369-3224. 

Nearby, Bob, Sr., operates six 
cabin rentals. Two were built in 
the 1970s by Bob Sr. and rent for 
$65 or more. Four new cabins 
rent for $75 plus. ( Some are 
made with native stone, others 
with cedar; one has vinyl siding. 
Each includes either a kitchen or 
a kitchenette.) 
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Oklahoma Today 



3-Sept 1 RenateNeglen Pastel Painlings, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

19-Sept, 25 Howard Koerth's Ceramics, 
Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-6016 

3 t-Sept 1 Plains Indian Exhibit Great 
Plains Gallery, Colony, (405) 521-3841 
31 -Oct. 1 Cherokee Artist Homecoming 
Art Show, Cherokee Heritage Center, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 

SEPTEMBER 

1-Oct, 1 The Modern Masters, Bartlesville 
Museum, Bartlesville, (918) 336-4949 
1 -] an . 5 W ilUam T rost Ri ch ards : 1 9th - 
Century American Sketches, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5314 
5-Oct, 27 Ragtime USAi American Art & 
Design, 1900-1920, OKC Art Museum, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 
7 Children's Arts F estival, OKC Art 
Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 
8- Nov. 3 Visions & Voices: 20th Century 
Native American Paintings, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-53 1 4 
13-15 Li V i ng H istory Encam pmen t , 
Museum of the Cherokee Strip, Enid, 
(405) 237-1907 

15-27 Stephen Huyler's Photographs of Art 
in Rurd India, Gardiner Art Gallery, 
OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 
20 Renaissance Ball, OKC Art Museum, 


Playing Detective 


THRU SEPTEMBER 8 

For those who dream of playing 
Jessica Fletcher, Sherlock Holmes, or 
Sam Spade — albeit in the safety of 
their own home — a compromise: a 
museum exhibit that not only gives 
the lowdown on new crime-fighting 
techniques (DNA profiling, forensic 
toxicology, fingerprinting, firearm 
identification) but puts museum- 
goers behind the magnifying glass 
(visitors mvestigate a murder at the 
Memory Diner). 

Whodunit? The Science of Solving 
Crime opened to rave reviews in J une 
(it includes a lineup of historic 
crimes and video profiles of forensic 
pros); the Omniplex has also booked 
Oklahoma City Police Department 
forensic experts to lecture on crime- 
solving techniques Saturdays in Au- 
gust and the first Saturday in Septem- 
ber, (Lectures are free with museum 
admission.) On August 10 and 17, 
the museum hosts Whodunit Mys- 
tery Evenings — sort of comedy/mur- 
der mystery dinner theatre meets 
Oprah Winfrey (the audience gets in- 
volved, and there*s also a private 
showing of the exhibit). (405) 424- 
5543. — S.B. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

AUGUST 

1-18 Du rer to Matisse: Master Drawings 
from the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5314 


on the hose at the Omniplex, 


1 - 24 Barti es vill e Arch itectu re, Ba rtlesvill e 
Museum, Bartlesville, (918) 336-4949 
1-25 Contemporary Prints from the 
Philbrook Collection, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, T ulsa, (9 1 8) 748-53 1 4 
1-29 Cherokee: The Firetaker, Cherokee 
Heritage Center, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
6007 

1-31 First American, First Oklahomans: 
Indian People, Cultural Center, Ponca 
City, (405)767-0427 
1-31 The Genesis Exhibit, Seminole 

Historical Museum, Seminole, (405) 382- 
1500 

1-31 Invitational Art Exhibit, Five Civilised 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
170) 

1-31 LaVern Scott Show, Plains Indians & 
Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 
256-6136 

1 -31 Painting the Circle From Tipis to 
Shields, Jacobson House, Norman, (405) 
366-1667 

1-Sept. 8 Whodunit? The Science of 
Solving Crime, Omnipiex Science 
Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5545 
1-Sept. 22 Prairie Print Makers, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5314 
1 -Sept. 22 Prix de West Invitational 
Exhibition, Nafl Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 
I -Dec. 31 The American Indian Annual: A 
Historical Perspective, Philbrook 
Museum of An, Tulsa, (918) 748-5314 
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OfiL 


Live and 
Play in 
Grove! 


Oklahoma's Grand 
Lake Getaway 


^'3^, i' • '* 


b ^ _ - f/ , 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
104-B W. 3RD ST GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-9079 


Elegant Morals 
Crystal 
Bone China 

"Seasons" 
Potpourri & 


Gndles 
Antiques 
Keepsakes 
Unique Qift Ideas 



' Dual -sided Fireplaces 

* Whirlpool Tubs/Showers 

* Full Candlelight Breakfast 

■ Waterfront Location 

■ 7 Acres of Romantic Grounds 

( 918 ) 786-3636 

Grand Lake O' The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 





WUdBini Supplies^ 

& Unique Gifts 

I tiouves ‘ Iwcfers * Books A 

Music • Giffe ,1 

Specialty & Bulk Seed J 

Ei'^rythin^J^r the bird f 

feeding enthuiiiiiM 

7 18 South Mum Stivet 
Grove. OK 74^4 
(918) 787-5510 


Food with a View! 



On Beautiful Honey Creek 


Steaks • W^kend Seafood 
piiAiar Buffet • Homemade 
Derfilprt Salad 

Baiihvklanoma 


Open 7ara - Spm daUy • 2530 S, Main 
Grove. Oklahoma (918) 786-2212 



Cfierokcc 


Q^en 


• Daily Cruises 

• Dinner Cruises 

• Charters 


New for '96; Pelican Amfdiibious Crafts • (918) 786-4272 



• Beautiful Campgrounds 

• Boat Ramp 

• Electric Hookups 

• Camping, Fishing 

• Greet for Families, Picnics 


Lok» Rood 6 * Ofoiv*, OK 
1 ML 5u mm, E. ol Honey Cmk 8di 
800^5^3523 * 9IS>786*8896 


I 




JanaJae's 



• Original Art 

• Decorative Art 

• Southwest Rugs 

• Pottery • Jewel ly 

• Southwest Furniture 
•Gifts • Accessories 

10th and Main • Grove, OK 
800-526^2523 • 918-786-5780 



Real lislate l^ofessioiials 

Giitvu LUO’ cr nit: <:mi-:mokhks 


HENDREN-PERRY 

Real Estate & Auction Co, 


AsBetter 




Cull or nrltr fur UnH'hurr 


412 S, 5lalii, OK 74344 

fns-7ati-»fr8u 
890-84 




^LAND 


E-S-T-A'T-E'S 


A Restricted Luxury Development 


Paved streets • City water, gas, & 18 " satellite di^ 
Close to Grove amenities and medical facilities 
18 hole golf course under axvstruction 
RO Box 6586, Grove, OK 74344 • 800-495-LAKE 



Come Visit Old Dat/s Gone 

Fentttring: Yankee Candles Jr Rome Pottery x RedWare 
GrafiiffiWflw X Floral & Wild Beny Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives x Quality Throws 
by Goodmin Weavers & Bob Timbertake ^ 


6 West 3rd SL, Grove, OK 74344 (91 S) 786-8666 






CALENDAR 


OKC, (405} 946-4477 
21-Junel F rederick Remington Exh ibit, 
Nat'l Cowboy Hail of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250 

28 Fan Gala, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5314 
29-Oct. 30 Kelly Vandiver Paintings, 
Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-6016 

29-Oct. 30 Priscilla Smith Photographs, 
Gardiner Art GtUery, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-6016 


DRAMA 

AUGUST 

1-17 Ok/flhomfl/, Discoveryland 

Amphitheatre, Tulsa/Sand Springs, (918) 
245-6552 

1-18 When / Was a Dinosaur^ Children's 
Theatre, City Arts Center, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 951-0000 

8- Sept. 1 The Winter's Tnlc, Shakespeare in 
the Park, Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 
340-1222 

9 1964, The Tribute (Beatles Show), Poncan 
Theatre, Ponca City, (405) 765-0943 

9- 11,13-18 A Grand Night for Singing, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2525 

9-11,15-18 Four Dogs & a Bone, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2525 

9,10,16,17,23,24,30,31 TheMan Who Ran, 
Picture in Scripture Amphitheatre, 
Disney, (918) 435-8207 

15-18 Quilt, A Musical Celebration, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
596-2525 

19-21 Something to Hide, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2525 

22-25 Hay Fever, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2525 

24 Laser Light Spectacular, Performing 
Ans Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-2525 

SEPTEMBER 

5 Flying Heart Puppet Theatre, City Arts 
Center, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
951-0000 

5-7 A Midsummer Nights Dream, Wood- 
ward, (405) 256-7120 

13,14,1 9-22 The T affeta. Comm u n i ty 
Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 258- 
0077 

14 B.LA.C, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297- 
2584 

19- 22 A« My Sons, OCU Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-5227 

20- 22 The Night Hank Williams Died, 
Stagecoach Community Theatre, Perry, 
(405) 336-9019 

27,28, Oct. 3-5 Nunsense H, Little Theatre, 
Muskogee, (918) 682-3257 

29 42nd Street, Sequoyah institute, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2075 



Bravehearts 


SEPTEMBER 21 & 22 

Hammer throwing and working 
sheep dogs set an authentic backdrop for 
the 1 7th annual Oklahoma Scottish 
Games and Gathering at Chandler Park 
in Tulsa. 

Members of the United Scottish 
Clans of Oklahoma will vie in the sheaf 
toss and pipe and dance competitions 
(read: dueling bagpipes), and Scottish 
recording artist Alex Beaton and the 
McTeggart Irish Dancers will perform. 

An authentic Irish tearoom will be in 
operation, and Scottish food and wares 
will be sold. Organizers expect 10,000 to, 
ahem, brave the gathering, (918) 241- 
6399. — S.B. 


MUSIC & DANCE 

AUGUST 

9,10,16,17 Jazz on Greenwood, Greenwood 
Avenue, Tulsa, (918) 584-3378 

10 Country Dance Mania, Central Mall, 
Lawton, (405) 248-1353 

1 1 Red Dirt Rangers, Mount St. Mary's, 
OKC, (405) 236-1426 

15-17 Gospel Sing, Municipal Park, 
Seminole, (918) 445-2400 

17 Bluegrass Concert, Carl Albert High 
School, Midwest City, (405) 737-9944 

17 Country Music Awards Show, Showcase 
Opry Theatre, Nowata, (918) 336-4617 

18 Folk Music by Freefall, Mount St. 
Mary's, OKC, (405) 236-1426 

20 Crosby, Stills, & Nash, Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

22 Falderal String Band, City Arts Center, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 951-0000 

24 Classical Guitarist Edgar Cruz, Mount 
St Mary's, OKC, (405) 236-1426 

29- Sept 1 18th World Series Fiddling, 
Langley, (405) 732-3964 

30- Sept. 2 Dusk *Til Dawn Blues Festival, 


Down Home Blues Club, Rentiesville, 
(918) 473-2411 

31 Labor Day Gospel Concert, Henryetta, 
(918) 652-9136 

SEPTEMBER 

3-5 STOMP, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297- 
2584 

12 Great Composers 1: Mainly Mozart 
Tulsa Philharmonic, Holland Hall, Tulsa, 
(918)747-7445 

13-15 Anna Karenina, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

13-15 Casey Dickens 8c the Former Bob 
Wills Texas Playboys Reunion, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-3316 

14 A Family Concert, McMahon Audito- 
rium, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

18 Pianist Van Cliburn, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

21 Masterworks I: Rachmaninov by 
Moonlight, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
747-7445 

26,29 Music on Exhibit Ir Mozart in the 
Museum, Tulsa Philharmonic, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

29 Dave Brubeck, Blues/ Jazz Guitarist 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297-2584 


INDIAN EVENTS 

AUGUST 

1-17 Trail of Tears Drama, Cherokee 
Heritage Center Amphitheater, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 

1- 17 Tsa-La-Gi Buffet, Cherokee Heritage 
Center, Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 

2- 4 Apache Blackfeet Society Ceremonial, 

Red Bone Tribal Dance Grounds, Fort 
Cobb, (405) 247-9493 

2-4 Kaw Powwow, Washunga Bay, Kaw 
City, (405) 269-2552 

5-10 65th American Indian Exposition, 
Fairgrounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

9-1 1 1 9th I ICOT Powwow of Champions, 
Expo Building, TiUsa, (918) 836-1523 

16-18 Ail Classes Indian Slow Pitch Softball 
Tournament, Wheeler Park, OKC, (405) 
236-8072 

16-18 Wichita Annual Dance, Wichita 
Dance Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
2425 

2 1 Indian Territory Day, Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
1701 

29-Sept. 1 44th Cherokee Nat'l Holiday, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-0671, ext 542 

29- Sept. 1 Ponca Powwow, White Eagle 
Park, White Eagle, (405) 763-0120 

30- Sept. I Ottawa Celebration & Powwow, 
Miami, (918) 540-1536 

30- Sept. 2 Choctaw Nation Labor Day 
Festival, Council House, Tuskahoma, 
(918) 567-3297 


Augiisi ’ September 19 9 6 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CALENDAR 


ANTIQUES 

LfL RED BARN 

Antiques and unique craft collectibles in a 
country setting on Route 66. Claremore, 
Oklahoma. (918)342-5772. 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ALLISON STREET INN 
Pre-statehood Victorian home, period 
furnishings, full breakfast, on historic Route 
66 in Chandler. Reservations only. 

(405) 258-2993. 

ARCADIAN INN BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the setting of 
a Victorian romance novel. Intimate 
oversize whirlpools, canopy beds and much 
more. Edmond, Okla. (800) 299-6347. 

BED 8( BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
May all your dreams come true in our fully 
furnished, vintage 1940s garage apartment. 
215 Morgan St., Tahlequah, Okla. 74464. $50 
gift certificates available! Reservations: Dr. 
Bill and Mary Geasland, (918) 456-1309. 

CANDLEWYCK 
BED 8c BREAKFAST INN 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of 
Grand Lake offering cozy suites complete 
with fireplace and whirlpool. Delightful 
candleli^t breakfast. Private boat dock for 
your recreation. Grove, Oklahoma 
(918)786-3636. 

THE DOME HOUSE 

For information and reservations, 

(918)465-0092. 315 E. Main, 

WUburton, Okla. 74578. 

HERITAGE MANOR 
BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn-of-the-century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. 

Aline, Okla. (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 
BED 8c BREAKFAST 

Perfect for OU athletic events! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north of 
football stadium. Antiques, gourmet 
breakfast. Norman, Olda. (800) 646-6221. 

MAYNE HARBER INN 
A gracious colonial mansion set on three 
wooded acres with numerous comforts and 
attentive hosts. Shawnee, Okla. 

(405) 275-4700. 

NELSON’S HOMESTAY 
BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Charming, antique- filled colonial home. 
Southern hospitality at its finest. El Reno, 
Okla. (405)262-9142. 


RESORTS 

MARVAL RESORT 

Family resort on trout stream. RV sites. Log 
cabins with fireplaces. Recreation for whole 
family. Lower Illinois River near Gore, Okla. 
(918) 489-2295 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT 8c MARINA 
Lake Texoma houseboat rentals. Boats from 
40-56 ft. Best way to enjoy Texoma’s 
secluded coves and island beaches. Rt. 1, 

Box 279, Mead, Okla. (405) 924-6240. 


OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

TEL.: (800) 777-1793 / FAX: (405) 522-4588 


SEPTEMBER 

6-8 Seminole Nation Days, Mekusukey 
Mission, Seminole, (405) 257-6691 
13-15 Indian Summer Festival, Bartlesville, 
(918) 337-2787 

14 Intertribal Powwow, Bristow, (918) 367- 
2249 

20-22 American Indian Realism, 
Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
22-28 Intertribal Native American Week 8c 
Powwow, Enid, (405) 234-5261 
27-29 Comanche Tribal Fair, Camp Eagle, 
Fort Sill, (405) 492-4988 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

AUGUST 

1 1 Billy Cook Team Roping, Ada, (405) 436- 
1998 

12-17 101 Wild West Days Rodeo, 101 
Rodeo Grounds, Ponca City, (405) 765- 
4400 

15-17 Freedom Rodeo, Rhodes Park, 
Freedom, (405) 621-3276 

15-17 Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo, 

Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 

15- 17 Western Heritage Days 8c IPRA 
Rodeo, Bristow, (918) 367-5151 

16 Freedom Rodeo 8c Old Cowhand 
Reunion, Freedom, (405) 621-3276 

16- 18 100,000 Bonanza Team Roping, Lazy 
E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

17 Black Kettle Round-up Club Jr. Rodeo, 
Cheyenne, (405) 497-3354 

17 OK Paint Horse Club, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405)478-1599 

17,18 Start SW President’s Cup 4-8, Broad 
Acres Polo Club, Norman, (405) 364-7035 

21- 25 101 Ranch Rodeo, Ponca City, (405) 
765-4400 

22- 24 FFA Junior Rodeo, Hugo, (405) 326- 
6005 

23,24 14th Rodeo, Shrock Park, Tuttle, 

(405) 381-2249 

23,24 American Legion Rodeo, Arnett, 

(405) 939-2281 

23.24 IPRA/ACRA Open Rodeo, 
Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

23- 25 Martha Josey Barrel Racing Clinic, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

24.25 President’s Cup, Broad Acres Polo 
Club, Norman, (405) 364-7035 

28-31 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo, Vinita, 
(918) 256-7811 

30- 31 OK State Prison Rodeo, State 
Penitentiary, McAlester, (918) 426-1173 

31 Round-up Club Junior Rodeo, Talihina, 
(918) 567-2211 

31, Sept. 1 Finals President’s Cup SW 
Circuit, Broad Acres Polo Club, Norman, 
(405) 364-7035 

31 - Sept. 2 Booger Barter Team Roping, 

Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

31 -Sept. 2 Rodeo of Champions, Elk City, 
(405) 243-2424 


SEPTEMBER 

1 Start 18-20 Goal Silver Cup, Broad Acres 
Polo Club, Norman, (405) 364-7035 

1,2 Clem McSpadden’s Bushyhead Labor 
Day Pasture Roping, Henryetta, (918) 
789-3237 

1,2 Living Legends Rodeo, Henryetta, (918) 
652-3331 

4,6,7,8,1 1,13,15 Silver Cup, Start Nat’l 
President’s Cup, Broad Acres Polo Club, 
Norman, (405) 364-7035 

5-7 Cherokee Strip PRCA Rodeo, Enid, 
(405) 237-2494 

5-7 18th PRCA Great Plains Stampede 
Rodeo, Altus, (405) 482-0210 

6,7 Pro Bull Riders Tour Challenge, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

13-15 Fall Trailer Extravaganza Team 
Roping, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-7433 

21,22,28,29 4-8 Goal League, Broad Acres 
Polo Club, Norman, (405) 364-7035 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

AUGUST 

7-11 Grant’s 28th Bluegrass & Old Time 
Music Festival, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 

9- 1 1 Antique Fair, Claremore, (9 1 8) 34 1 - 
2818 

9-1 1 KOMA Balloon Fest ’96, The Village, 
OKC, (405) 794-4000 

9-11 Medieval Renaissance Festival, 
Muskogee, (918) 687-3625 

10 Black-eyed Pea Festival, Hollis, (405) 
688-9545 

10 Watermelon Festival, Rush Springs, 
(405) 476-3277 

15-17 Bluegrass Festival, Powderhorn Park, 
Langley, (918) 425-5887 

15- 17 Hydro District Free Fair, Hydro, 
(405) 663-2354 

16- 18 Illinois River Balloon Festival, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 

20-24 Ottawa County Free Fair, Miami, 
(918) 542-1688 

22-24 Old Timers Days, Choctaw Creek 
Park, Choctaw, (405) 390-3303 

23,24 OK County Free Fair, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

26-31 Ringwood Watermelon Fair, 
Ringwood, (405) 883-5907 

29,31 Blaine County Fair, Watonga, (405) 
623-5195 

30- Sept. 1 Hot Air Balloon Festival 8c Air 
Show, Ponca City, (405) 762-5735 

31 Art in the Park Festival, Chickasaw 
Nat’l Recreation Area, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

31 - Sept. 1 Ethnic Festival, Krebs, (918) 
423-2842 

31 -Sept. 2 Arts Festival OK, OCCC, OKC, 
(405) 682-7557 

31 -Sept. 2 Hunt 8c Webster Fall Arts 8c 
Crafts Fair, Grove, (918) 786-9079 
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FA\RSd 3 FESTIVALS 


Safid Springs Hain Street Presents The 4th Pnniiat 



Wildlife Exhibits and 


Seminars, Native American 
Dancers and Craftsmen, 
Farmers Market, Amish 
Baked Goods, Entertain- 
ment, Children’s Games 
and Prizes, Delightful 
Foods, Wonderful Friends, 
and the Guarantee of 
Precious Memories of a 
Day the Entire Family 
Enjoyed! 

For more information 
call Sand Springs 
Main Street, Inc. 

(916)245-8751 eKt.210 


Balil Eagle totiviil 

fl Celebration of Oklahoma lifildlife 
September 2Uy96 



Saturday, October 5, 1996 
Simmons Center 

10:00 am • 5:00 pm 

Arts, Crafts, Fine Arts Gallery, Kid's Corner, 
Culinary Corner, Teen Corner, 

Live Entertainment 
Evening Concerts: 

Summer Breeze 7:30 pm 
Jeff Carson 9:00 pm 


For more unforniation call the Duncan Arts Be Htnaaruties Qxindl 405-252-4160 




Art Show 
Parade 
Powwow 
Gourd Dancing 
Gospel Singing 
Finals Rodeo 
Holiday Run 
Children’s Events 
Cornstalk Shoot 
Golf Tournament 
State of the Nation 
Alts & Crafts Booths 
Stomp Dance Exhibition 
Language 8f Culture Workshops 
Unveiling of Sequoyah Monument 
Original EnroUees’ Reception 
Softball Tournaments 
Blowgun Competition 
Stickball Exhibition 
Alt Workshops 
And Much More 


For information, 
call (800) 850-0348 




TSiatiorLj 

pn Rrtv 


P,0* Box 948 
Tahlequah, OK 74465 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





FAIRSd? FESTIVALS 



SB»T. 2ft, Q-6 PM 


SEPT. 29, 9-4 PM 


PARADE FOUR-STATE MARCHING BAND 
COMPETITION KANSAS Cmr ST. ANDREWS 
P1PES& DRUMS ARTS &CRAFTS AUDUBON/ 
WIUXJFEPRESNTATIONS ENVEROsIMENTAL 
EXHIBITS WHITE PEUCAN TOURS YOUTH 
TRACTOR PULL CHILDREN'S ZONE 
AMLBEMENTRU^SCONCERr: "ByREQUEST' 
PATTI BETH ABBOTT & TERRY JORDAN 

^ OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMIRia 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 

6807 HWY 59 N./ GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-2289 


FOURTH _ANNUAL 

Tom Mix Ffestival 


(. tmlnutotis o/ / rmi / i/iiis \ll Diitf L iuni 


September 14tli, Dewey, OK 



Toin Mix Museum 
Historic Dewey Hotel 
(TiJ Fashioned 
Melodrama 
5K Run ‘ Live Music 
and Entertainment 
Parade 

ild West show 
Craft & Antique 
B<K>ths * Classic Cars 
Fun & Games 
for The Children 
Carriage Rides 
and Delicious Firiod 

O 

For more informatiiin, 
coiilaci: 

The Tom Mix Museum 
534-1555 


Houle 66 Feslivol 
and Car Shoiu 

Sock Hop 

Car Show • Car Rally 
Route 66 Birthday Celebration 
Michael Wallis (Author of "TTie Mother Rood") 
Rock'n’Roll Dance • Flin & Gomes • Much More 

Saturday, Sept. 14. 1996 

Clinton, Oklahoma 




GoodFood& 
Great Entertainment 


Historical Reenactments • Art Show • Crafts 
Antiques • Parade • Flea Market • Cheese 
Tasting • Mouse Walk Amusements • Rat Race 
Cheese Food Contest • Made in Oklahoma Tent 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








CALENDAR 


ADVERTISER INDEX 


SEPTEMBER 

3‘8 Garfield County Fair, Enid, (405) 237- 
0238 

4-6 Pawnee County Free Fair* Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2108 

4- 7 Canadian County Fair, El Reno, (405) 
262-0683 

5- 7 Bluegrass & Chili Festival » Downtown, 
Tulsa, (918) 583-2617 

5-7 Major County Fair, Fairview, (405) 
227-2527 

5-7 Murray County Free Fair, Sulphur, 
(405) 622-2824 

5-7 Oktoberfest, Old Germany Restaurant, 
Choctaw, (405) 390-8647 

5- 8 Okmulgee County Free Fair, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-1958 

6,7 Land of Country Antique & Crafts 
Festival, Ponca City, (405) 765-3746 

6.7 Pumpkin Festival of the Arts, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

6- 8 Tom Mix Festival, Guthrie, (405) 282- 

1947 

6-9 Mayes County Fair, Pryor, (918) 825- 
3241 

7 1 7th Calf Fry Festival, Vinita, (918 ) 256- 
7133 

7 Downtown Street Fair, Cheyenne, (405) 
497-3318 

7 Wildlife Heritage Festival, Cheyenne, 
(405) 497-3354 

7.8 5 th Plaza Arts Festival, Nichols FI ills, 
OKC, (405) 848-4943 

10-14 Kay County Fair, Blackwell, (405) 
363-4195 

12-14 Coweta Fall Festival, Coweta, (918) 
486-2513 


13-15 Rogers County Fair, Claremore, 
(918) 341-2736 

13-29 90th State Fair of Oklahoma, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 

14 Okrafest, Checotah, (918) 473-4178 

14 23rd SW Festival of the Arts, 
Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

1 4, 1 5 Osage County Free Fair, Pawhuska, 
(918) 287-1208 

17-19 Cherokee County Fair, Tahiequah, 
(918) 456-6163 

19-21 Choctaw County Fair, Hugo, (405) 
326-3359 

19-22 The Greek Holiday, Holy Trinity 
Greek Orthodox Church, Tulsa, (918) 


583-2083 


BASEBALL 

OKC S9ERS 
AUG 13-15 

NASHVtLiE 

AUG 16-18 

BUFFALO 

AUG 23-25 

HBN OKLEAMS 

AUG 26,27 

IOWA 

AUG 28,29 

OMAHA 

TULSA oftrLtEns 

AUG 12-1$ 

SHREVEPORT 

AUG 17-21 

ARKANSAS 

AUG 27-31 

JACKSON 


20-22 Fall 
Festival of the 
Alts, Elk City, 
(800) 280-0207 
20-22 Osage 
County Fair, 
Pawhuska, (918) 
287-1208 
21 FallFest, 
Shawnee, (405) 
275-8412 
21 Fort Gibson 
Heritage 
Festival, Fort 


Gibson, (918) 478-4780 

21 Indian Summer Bird Fair, OK 
Avicukural Society, Tulsa, (918) 245- 
1720 

21 Outlaw Day Ambush, Marlow, (405) 
658-2212 

21 Wheat Country Festival, Billings, (405) 
725-3210 

21,22 Designs of Autumn Fall Festival, 
Miami, (918) 542-4481 

25- 28 Pushmataha County Fair, Antlers, 
(405) 298-5563 

26- Oct. 6 Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

27.28 Gene Autry Oklahoma Film 8c Music 
Festival, Gene Autry Oklahoma Mu- 
seum, Gene Autry, (405) 389-5335 

27- 29 Bluegrass Festival, Duncan, (405) 
255-7042 

27-29 Cookson Hills Bluegrass Festival, 
Cookson, (918)457-4403 

27-29 Fin & Feather Arts & Crafb Festival, 
Gore, (918)487-5148 

27-29 Inti Festival, Lawton, (405) 581- 
3470 

28 Fall Fest, Comanche, (405) 439-5565 

28 Harvest Moon Storytelling Festival, 
Murrell Home, Tahiequah, (918) 458- 
1800 

28 Indian Summer Arts Festival XVII, 
Chandler, (405) 258-3131 

28 Oil Patch Festival 8c Jamboree Jog, 
Drumrighl, (918) 352-2204 

28.29 Pelican Festival, Grove, (918) 786- 
2289 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

AUGUST 

9. 1 0. 1 7 Stars Over the Wichitas, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, (405) 429- 
3222 

15-17 Western Heritage Days, Bristow, 
(918) 367-3629 

16.17 Rural Tourism Conference & Trade 
Show, Stillwater, (918) 287-2849 

17 101 Roadside Dedication & Chuck 
Wagon Dinner, Ponca City, (405) 762- 
5651 

17 Toy Sc Doll Show Sc Sale, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 789-2934 

17.18 Stigler Shoot Out, Lake John Wells, 
Stigler, (918) 967-8681 

17,18 Texoma Cat Fanciers CFA Cat Show, 
Great Plains Coliseum, Lawton, (405) 
252-4399 

18-30 World Aerobatic Championships, 
Clarence Page Airport, OKC, (405) 685- 
9546 

20,21 Ringling Brothers, Bamum 8c Bailey 
Circus, Tulsa, (918) 584-2000 

22- 25 Pioneer Senior Olympics, Stillwater, 
(405) 747-8080 

23- 25 NAACP Softball Tournament, Hall 
of Fame Stadium, OKC, (405) 236-2227 

24 Sucker Day, Wetumka, (405) 452-3237 


Adames Mark Hotel,, 10 

Allison Street Inn 62 

Arcadian Inn B & B 62 

Art on Broadway 9 

Bartlesville Indian Summer Fesi 10 

B & B of Tahiequah 62 

Candlewyck B 8c B Inn,,, 60, 62 

Cherokee Nation Holiday 63 

Clinton Route 66 Day 64 

Cherokee Queen 60 

Dn Jeffrey McCormick.. 1 1 

Dome House B 8c B 62 

Duncan Chamber „,.,6 

Duncan FallFest 63 

For the Birds 60 

Gallery Southwest 60 

Grove Chamber 60 

Hendren-Perry Real Estate 60 

Heritage Manor B & B 62 

Holmberg House B 8c B ,.,,,62 

Jarrett Farm Country Inn 58 

Keepsake Candles 9 

Lakeside Restaurant 60 

Li'l Red Barn 

MarVal Resort 62 

Mayne Harber Inn 62 

Nelson's Homestay B & B 62 

OG8cE 2 

Oklahoma Dept of Commerce 3 

Oklahoma Natural Gas 68 

Oklahoma Today Trading Post 7,8 

The Old Homestead 60 

Patricia Island Estates ......60 

Pelican Festival 64 

Pete's Place .....58 

Sand Springs Eagle Festival 63 

Seminole Children's Museum 6 

Snider's Camp 60 

Sonic .........67 

Sunnylane United Methodist 15 

Tom Mix Day 64 

Tulsa Creek Indian Trading Post....... 15 

Tulsa CVB .4 

Victorian Accents 60 

Wa tonga Cheese Festival 64 

Willow Springs Marina 62 

OKLAHOMA 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


To place an ad in Oklahoma Today call 
(800) 777-1793 or (405) 521-2496 and ask 
to speak to an advertising representative. 


August * September 1996 
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CALENDAR 


28 Old Seltler^s Day, 
Vinita, (918) 256-7133 
30-Sepl;. 2 Cookson 
Jubilee, Cookson, 
(918)457-5700 
3USept 1 Labor Day 
Craft Show, Lake 
Murray Resort, 
Ardmore, (405) 223^ 
6600 

SEPTEMBER 

2 Labor Day 
Celebration, 
Henryetla, (918)652-9136 

5- 7 Western Days, Mustang, (405) 376- 
2758 

6- 8 Autumn Magic Celebration, Guthrie, 

(405) 282-1947 

7 Homish Auction, Ada, (405) 428-3300 

13 Bolo Ball, Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

13»14 Teddy Bear Affair Show 8f Sale, The 
Ramada Inn, Norman, (405) 329-0767 

13,14 World Semifinals Coon Hunt, Ada, 
(405) 332-9267 

13-15 7th Swap Meet at Muscle Car Ranch, 
Chickasha, (405) 222-4910 

13-15 Continental Antique Show, Myriad, 
OKC (405) 232-8871 

13-15 Country Peddler Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1 113 

14 Amish Auaion, Clarita, (405) 428-3403 

14 Art in the Park, Cordell, (405) 832-3538 

14 Cherokee Strip Bar-B-Que Champion- 
ship 8c Chili Cookoff, Marland Mansion, 
Ponca City, (405) 762-1121 

14 Cherokee Strip Celebration, Perry, (405) 
336-4684 


FOOTBALL 

o.u. 

SEPT 7 
SEPT 2a 

TX CHRISTIAN 
TULSA 

OSU 
AUG 31 

SW MISSOURI ST 

SEPT 14 
SEPT 21 

TULSA 
UTAH ST 

T.U. 

SEPT 21 

IOWA 


14 Cherokee Strip Days Celebration, Enid, 
(405) 237-2494 

14 Founders Day, Collinsville, (918) 371- 
4703 


14 Old Timers Day, Harrah, (405) 454- 
3597 

14 Route 66 Fall Celebration, Clinton, 
(405) 323-2222 

14 Tom Mix Day, Dewey, (918) 534-1555 
14-16 Cowboy Rendezvous, Chuckwagon 
Cookoff, 8c Stockmen’s Ball, Museum of 


the Cherokee Strip, Enid, (405) 233-6300 


HORSE RACES 

AUG 16-18 

BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 23*2S 

BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 30,31 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 1,2 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 6-8 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 13-15 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 13-15 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 19-22 

BLUE RIBBON 

SEPT 20-22 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 25-29 

REMINGTON 

SEPT 26-29 

BLUE RIBBON 


14-21 Frontier Days, 
Tecumseh, (405) 598- 
8666 

18 Old Soldiers 
Reunion, Co. B 179th 
& 279th, Pawnee, 

(918) 762-2108 

18-21 6 1st Chelsea 
Jamboree, Chelsea, 
(918) 789-2220 

19 Longhorn Auction, 
Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, (405) 
429-3222 


19 SW Oklahoma 


Senior Gaines, Simmons Center, Duncan 
(405) 252-4386 

19-21 Pioneer Days, Skiatook, (918) 396- 
3702 

19- 25 OK Senior Olympics, Tulsa, (918) 
596-7866 

20. 21 39th Tulsa Regional Fly-In, Frank 
Phillips Field, Bartlesville, (918) 622-8400 

20- 22 17th Biker Days in the Osage, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-3397 

20-22 Lake Eufala Bass Classic, Fountain- 
head Resort & Marina, Checotah, (800) 
321-5041 

21 2nd Hook-N-Cookoff, Powderhorn 
Park, Langley, (918) 782-3214 

21 22nd OK Beef CookOff, Clarion Hotel, 
OKC, (405) 431-2382 

21 Art & Craft Show, Frederick, (405) 335- 
2881 

21.22 OK Scottish Games & Gathering, 
Chandler Park, Tidsa, (918) 241-6399 

26- Oct. 3 Delta Queen Steamboat Cruise, 
Port of Catoosa, Tulsa, (918) 494-9995 

27- OcL 6 CityArts ’96, Norman, (405) 360- 
1162 

28 Ganna Festival, Carnegie, (405) 654- 
2121 

28,29 Ardmore Art in the Park, Ardmore, 
(405) 223-4844 

28- OcL 16 Japanese Embroiderers Guild, 
Cleveland County Historical House, 
Norman, (405) 329-3861 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

AUGUST 

I- SepL 2 Tours of Pensacola Dam, Langley, 
(918)782-9594 

1 7 TTDA Races, Sooner Int’l Raceway, 
Altus, {405) 482-2754 

24 5K Run 8c Citywide Garage Sale, 
Coweta, (918)486-2513 

31-SepL 2 Labor Day Ride, Wild Horse 
Trail Camp, Honobia, (918) 755-4570 

SEPTEMBER 

7 Warrior’s 12K Challenge Run 8c 
Women’s Distance Festival, Lake 
Pawnee Bathhouse, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2493 

7,8 Lake Heftier STREAK, Stars & Stripes 
Park, OKC, (405) 525-5762 

7,8,12,14,15,19,21,22,26,28,29, OcL 3,5,6 
Bugling Elk Tour, Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429- 
3222 

II- 16 Cherokee Strip Trail Ride, Fort 
Supply, (405) 697-3380 

13,14 Route 66: 70th Anniversary Car 
Cruise, Clinton to Shamrock, TX, 

(405) 258-0008 

14 Stampede 5K Run/ Walk, Simmons 
Center, Duncan, (405) 252-4386 

14 Tulsa Zoo Run, Tulsa, (918) 669-6601 

21 Sacred Heart Century Cycling Race/ 


Tour, St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee, 
(405) 878-5293 

28 Tour de Kicks on Route 66, Sapulpa, 
(918) 224-5709 

28,29 Rod Run, Hugo Lake, Hugo, (405) 
326-5950 

29 That Cotton Pickin’ Run, Hollis, (405) 
688-2419 


LIVING HISTORY 

SEPTEMBER 

27,28 Fort Reno Tombstone Tales, Fort 
Reno, El Reno, (405) 262-1 188 

27-29 1 1th Old Time Threshing Bee, Major 
County Historical Society, Fairview, 

(405) 227-2265 

28 An Overall Look at History in Okla- 
homa, Chisholm Trail Museum, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

28 Historic Political Re-enactment, T.B. 
Ferguson Museum, Watonga, (405) 623- 
5069 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

AUGUST 

18 Old Master Drawings: The Uncommon, 
the Unexpected, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918)748-5314 

21 Writers Night with Mark Johnson, 
Harwelden Mansion, Tulsa, (918) 584- 
3333 

24 Howard Koerth Ceramics Workshop, 
OSU, Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 

24 Youth Fishing Clinic, Pawnee Bill 
Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 

24,SepL 14 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm 
Trail Museum/Governor Seay Mansion, 
Kingfisher, {405) 375-5176 

SEPTEMBER 

8 Artists’ Round Table, Philbrook Museum 
of Art, Tuba, (918)748-5314 

2 1 History of Stained Glass, Chisholm T rail 
Museum /Governor Seay Mansion, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 


Dates and times can change withotu nottce; 
please confirm before attending any event. 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis. To be considered^ 
please mail a concise notice of the event (« 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date^ timet addresst and a contact 
telephone number. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. Dec.-Jan. events are 
due Sept. I ). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Questions^ Call (405) 52N 
2496; we cannot, however, take listings over 
the telephone. 
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0 k I a h Q rtj a Today 






around tnese parts 


since 


1958. 


It seems like only yesterday tkat we started up our first d rive-in ri gkt k ere in okl alioma. 
And weVe keen serving tke great people of Oklakoma ever since. In fact, youVe kelped make us 
''America's Drive-In*” So from tke kottom of our Ckerry Limeades, we'd just like to say, “Tkaiiks!" 




Pure 

Oklahoma 



w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river's edge, nature's 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it's only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it's our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state's economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 
■== Natural 
r Gas 


